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Motes of Recent Exposition. 


WE are now in the season of Advent. In three 
weeks’ time we shall be at that annual pause when 
_ for many ‘plain living and high thinking are no more.’ 
_ Before beginning our usual Notes let us take one 
“second to say genially and very cordially to all our 
readers ‘ All the compliments of the Season !’ 


We have good news for you. We can solve one 
Christmas problem for you and thereby and by the 
same act give you some valuable assistance towards 
clearing up another. The-one we can solve is the 
annual one of the Christmas present. There has 
appeared a book which we can whole-heartedly 
recommend. It is Canon F. R. Barry’s What has 
Christianity to Say? (S.C.M.). The price is five 
shillings net. Some will wish, of course, to spend 
more than that ; but, however much more you give, 
make this book part of your gift. 


In this fine book Canon Barry sets in clear light 
the other Christmas problem to which we have 
alluded. It is this: Can the ordinary Christian 
without irony or doubt in his voice wish his neighbour 
“A Merry Christmas’ ? Or can the minister in these 
days preach on Christmas with much of the old 
confidence and joyous assurance? That many 
ministers feel bewildered about it we have ample 
evidence. It used to be so easy to discourse on 
subjects like ‘ What difference did Jesus make ?’ 
or ‘ What if Christ had not come?’ To-day, the 
world being what it is, and religion being in the 
parlous plight in which it seems to be in many parts 
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and among so many people in all parts, what is one 
to say about it? What has Christianity to say or 
what is Christianity able to do in a world which 
proudly declares that Christianity is a back number 
for which it has no use ? 


Instead of strictly following Canon Barry and 
making citations from this masterly book, let us 
set down some points gathered from the book as a 
whole. First, we must resolutely and honestly 
face the facts of the present situation, however 
unpleasant they be. It admits of no doubt that in 
our time the area that once seemed to be effectively 
occupied by Christianity has very seriously shrunk. 
It is of little real comfort to say, ‘ Well, that just 
means that the hold of Christianity was only appar- 
ent, not real.’ We question if that be true, even if 
true it does not help. When non-churchgoing 
spread, we cheered ourselves by a thought that 
religion was not infallibly bound up with church- 
attendance. When the older theologies lost their 
grip, we thought it might turn out to be not 
altogether a disadvantage. But we have more and 
more evidence that the Christian ethic is by multi- 
tudes not only questioned in theory but contra- 
dicted in practice. And that is a grim fact which 
makes facile optimism impossible, and raises the 
question, Has Christianity finally failed? Is its 
day over? 


We are living in an age which in many respects 
is curiously like the world into which Christianity 
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was born. Philosophies have criticised one another 
into impotence. Scepticism abounds. Strong but 
vague enthusiasms have a brief run and then fade 
out. Further, we have a dehumanizing factor 
which the first Christian centuries knew not— 
man is the slave of machinery, and his wonderful 
engines have outstripped his character. Let us 
face the fact that Christians in this age are rapidly 
approaching being what they were in primitive 
Christian times—a small body in a pagan world. 


Second, from this approximation of our world, 
spiritually and morally, to the world to which Chris- 
tianity came, we gain real understanding of a feature 
of that ancient world which has puzzled many— 
Cesar-worship. It is difficult to understand how 
hard-headed Romans and quick-minded Greeks 
could ever have found any satisfaction in worship- 
ping the living Cesar. Yet under our eyes we see 
the thing, in its real significance, happening again. 
Devotion to the State is for millions supplying all 
the religion they seem to need. Towards the State 
they express real religious fervour. In devoting 
their lives wholly to the service of the State their 
questionings as to the significance of their individual 
lives are set at rest ; their life is seen to have mean- 
ing and purpose. The ancient worship of Cesar 
was only a more picturesque form of the same thing. 
Let us make no mistake, there is something of 
genuine spiritual satisfaction in Fascism and 
Communism. In fact, the alternatives before men 
in our day are just what they were so long ago, 
Cesar or Christ. 


Third, the real catastrophe would be that Chris- 
tians should become panic-struck and speak in the 
_ accents of defeat. ‘We are perplexed, but not in 
despair, wrote St. Paul, and, in still grimmer 
circumstances, his cry from behind prison-bars 
was, ‘ Rejoice, again I say, rejoice.’ The anti-gods 
mission of the Buddha, the worship of Czsar, and 
the religious fervour of the anti-God campaign in 
Russia are in the last analysis demonstration of the 
truth that man is incurably religious. He craves 
something that will integrate and give meaning to 
his life. He craves something vastly mightier than 
himself that will take care of him, provide him ‘a 


place in the sun,’ and which he may serve with 
confidence and joy. He knows that real life is 
found only on the path of surrender and self- 
sacrifice. 


Because in our time multitudes have apostatized 
we should not despair. It is very distressing, but it 
is no sort of proof that Christianity’s day is over. 
When we see the son of godly parents setting out 
for the far country, we are indeed grieved for him ; 
but we do not begin wondering whether religion is 
played out. Should we do so any more if a generation 
or a century turn its back on the Faith? The Church 
has perhaps been overmuch deluded with the nine- 
teenth century naive belief in the inevitability of 
progress in steady upward direction, forgetting 
that each new generation is a new problem, and 
that each man must be born again. 


In a world curiously like our own Christianity 
won a notable victory. Is there any reason to 
doubt that the wonder can be repeated? Time, 
we may be surely confident, will be on the side of 
Christianity. The deified State has no element of 
permanence about it. A ‘god’ that is subject 
to vicissitude and even to destruction will not long 
satisfy the religious cravings of men. Men, too, 
will some day realize that too big a price is being 
paid for such benefits as the Totalitarian State 
confers, that it requires too utter a surrender 
of personal rights. As against Christianity the 
idolatry of the State seems immeasurably poor. 


Such are the thoughts suggested by a perusal of 
Canon Barry’s book. For an adequate diagnosis 
of the situation and guidance how to meet it, we 
refer our readers to the book itself. 


There is in our day welcome and increasing 
evidence that the Church, hard pressed on all sides, 
is rallying its forces for a counter-attack, and is 
being led to concentrate its energies more and more 
upon its own specific work of evangelism. To 
those in all the churches who are looking for help 
and guidance in regard to this all-important matter 
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we can cordially recommend a valuable little book 
by the Rev. Frederic C. Spurr, The Evangelism for 


our Time (Epworth Press; 2s. net). It is highly 


illuminating and practical, and contains the ripe 
experience and reflection of a great Christian 
preacher and teacher. 


The religious situation, as we have said in the 
preceding Note, is discouraging enough, but not such 
as to lead Christian people to despair. ‘ Does the tide 
always come back like that, after it’s gone out ?’ 
asked a little boy at the seaside. And his father 
answered confidently, ‘ Always, my son.’ The re- 
ligious tide is far out to-day, and there are many 
who predict that it will return no more. Christianity 
is on its death-bed, they say, and the date of the 
actual demise is authoritatively given as round 
about the year 1965! ‘ The only answer to these 
people is to refer them to history, and especially to 
their own fathers in the unfaith, who were as con- 
fident as are their descendants that Christianity 
would soon become a thing of the past. They said 
it In the second century, in the third, in the tenth, 
the thirteenth, the sixteenth, the eighteenth, the 
mineteenth, and they will continue to say it. Mean- 
while we may recall to them the word of Tertullian, 
“‘The Church is an anvil that has worn out many 
hammers.” ’ 

History is the best corrective of pessimism. It is 
a record of continual ebb and flow. There come into 
the life of man strange tides of the spirit, when life 
surges up to higher levels and human energies 
express themselves in great ways. Then there 
comes the ebb, when men grow slack, sensual, 
material, when faith, hope, and charity fail, and the 
lowered spiritual vitality predisposes the spirit to 
various maladies: doubt, denial, quarrels, mis- 
understandings, greed, social dissensions, and, 
finally, sanguinary wars. Then, disillusioned, sick 
and desperate, men rise from the dust and call upon 
‘God. So it has ever been in the past, and so doubt- 
Jess will it be again. 


Meantime, what can be done to turn the ebbing 
tide? Last year the Morning Post published a 


series of articles under the heading of ‘ The Empty 
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Pew,’ in which various people gave their reasons 
for having abandoned the Church. The main 
reasons given were such as these—that the Christian 
Creed is outworn, that criticism has undermined the 
authority of the Bible, that comparative religion 
has destroyed the exclusive claim of Christianity to 
be the revelation of God to man. The answers 
showed great ignorance of what the Church claims 
and teaches; and doubtless were in large measure 
due to the secular atmosphere of our time, and to the 
poison of rationalism which has been assiduously 
circulated through the blood of the people. But the 
fact remains that such ideas flourish in the heart 
of Christendom, and the question is, Who is 
responsible for this ? 


Has the Church done all it might have done to 
make its message intelligible to this new age? Is 
it enough to affirm dogmatically certain truths and 
trust to the Spirit of God to convince the mind and 
heart of the hearer. No doubt, apart from the 
working of the Spirit, all our efforts are in vain. 
“St. Paul believed that, but it did not absolve him 
from the obligation of reasoning and proving, when 
he dealt with the pagan world.’ In short, the 
apologist is needed no less than the evangelist, and 
most manifestly needed in our time. ‘ But the 
new apologetic must be very different from the 
old. Paley and Butler are of little use in our 
day. Their atmosphere is not ours. We have to 
deal with a wholly different outlook. A scientific 
conception of the universe and a new psychological 
account of personality are to-day in possession of 
men’s minds. It is with these that we have to 
reckon, and through these that we must make a 
new approach to the thought of God. And it will 
be found that, by a new route, we shall arrive at the 
old goal. It can be shown that evolution, fairly 
interpreted, so far from dispensing with God, makes 
Him all the more necessary. The old “ analogies ” 
still hold good, but in a new setting. “ Purpose”’ in 
the life of the world, can be demonstrated.’ And 
in general it can be shown that Christian faith has 
a firm basis deep down in the very nature of things. 


The work of the apologist, however, can only 
be preparatory. It may indeed help to clear away 
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difficulties which are an obstacle to faith, and that 
is a great service, but it cannot give to men a 
personal certitude about God. All human argumen- 
tation has an element of uncertainty about it. 
It is a structure which is liable to give way. Man’s 
need can only be met by a sure Word of God upon 
which his feet can be securely planted as upon a 
rock. And surely it will not be denied that the 
world is in desperate need of such a Word of God 
to-day for its guidance and salvation. ‘The 
world is blindly groping after a new social order. 
Communism comes forward with its promise of 
paradise below on condition that we rid ourselves 
of the last remnants of belief in God and Christ. 
Fascism has its programme. Labour has its plan. 
And after all our efforts we are in captivity again, in 
the midst of a world armed to the teeth, and 
feverishly preparing for what many speak of as an 
“inevitable war.’ By general admission we are 
in a desperate plight, fearful, suspicious, defending 
ourselves against a dreaded outbreak of fresh 
devilries.’ 

Now it is the Church’s mission to tell the world 
that there is to be found in Christ that sure Word 
of God for lack of which the world is perishing. 
Christ tells us ‘ the truth of things, namely, that 
man wrongs his brother, because he is wrong with, 
and wrongs, the Heavenly Father. And he cannot 
treat his brother with justice and love until he 
returns to the love of the Father.’ And with the 
truth Christ gives the power. His word from the 
beginning was ‘ with power,’ and so it has continued 
to be. ‘ It saved that old world, by giving a meaning 
to life when life had lost all meaning. For a 
pantheon of gods, which men held in contempt, it 
revealed God as Father—Holy Father. It created 
a new and genuine brotherhood. Jew and Gentile, 
Greek and barbarian, master and slave, entered a 
new fellowship in which all became new men in 
Christ. It redeemed man from his evil passions 
and vices, and made saints of the scum of the earth. 
And it has continued as “ power.” It is available 
for man to-day.’ 


Here, surely, is a gospel worth believing and 
worth preaching. It is based upon historic facts, 
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for God in Christ has entered into history. We 
must keep our feet firmly upon that ground. It 
used to be the fashion among those who had drunk 
at the wells of Hegelianism to say that eternal truth 
could not be made dependent upon contingent 
happenings on the field of history. When Christian 
faith is thus divorced from the facts of the gospel 
story it straightway becomes thin, evanescent, and 
futile. The Christian preacher has a story to tell, 
and based upon that story he has a message of good 
news to give to the world—good news about God 
in His relation to man, and good news about the 
whole of human life. ‘ What man needs to know 
about God is this: does He care for us in any 
personal sense? Is He with us in our struggle ? 
Is He a helpless beholder of man’s evil, or is He 
working against it ; His good free will against man’s 
evil free will? Can He redeem us from our 
hereditary handicap and make us completely 
human? And when life here below is ended, has 
He a home elsewhere to which we may go? It is 
the gospel alone which answers these questions.’ 


How is this message to be got across? There is a 


great variety of ways, each useful in its own place, 
but none of them sacrosanct or to be slavishly 
followed. The new age may call for new methods, 
and the book before us has many valuable hints as 
to possible methods, but the writer lays special 
stress on personal evangelism. ‘I was one of a 
company of about ninety men assembled in a 
London committee room, who saw John Clifford 
die—or rather pass into the fuller life. In his last 
moments upon earth this great man, who through- 
out his long life as pastor, teacher, preacher, and 
social reformer was always an evangelist, pleaded 
for a restoration in the Church of the ministry of 
personal evangelism.’ This opens the widest door, 
for it is not too much to say that the Church, 
through its members, is in actual touch with nearly 
the entire population. And it needs no deep 
spiritual experience to qualify a disciple of Christ 
for bearing witness to the truth as he has found it. 
Andrew was but a beginner when he found his 
brother Simon and induced him to come to Jesus as 
a fellow-learner. There can be no offence in 
Andrew’s method. ‘I have found the real Master 
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of life at last. See if I am not right. Then let us 
follow Him, you and I, together.’ Men are impressed 
by the sincerity of that witness, while they would 
be repelled by an implied profession that we are 
better than they. 


A symposium on the old yet ever new subject 
of Revelation has recently been issued under this 
title by Messrs. Faber & Faber. The cost of the 
volume is 7s. 6d. Professor John Baillie of the 
University of Edinburgh explains in the Preface 
that the volume is intended as a contribution 
towards the task and witness of the Church militant 
in the present age; and Mr. T. S. Eliot, who 
supplies an Introduction to the subject, appears to 
suggest that the Church militant may take heart 
even in this faithless and perverse day inasmuch as 
the current secularism is ‘not a solid force of 
disciplined troops, but a varied host of allegiances.’ 


There are six essays more or less bearing on the 
subject proper, and in them six different Christian 
communions are represented. The writers in the 
order of their essays are Professor Karl Barth, 
representing the Swiss Reformed Church; the 
Archbishop of York, representing the Church of 
England ; Professor Sergius Bulgakoff, representing 
the Greek or Orthodox Church; the Rev. M. C. 
D’Arcy, S.J., representing the Roman Catholic 
Church ; Professor Walter M. Horton, representing 
not only the Baptist Church but the ‘ rising genera- 
tion of Christian thinkers in America’; and 
Bishop Gustav Aulén, representing the Lutheran 
Church and Scandinavia. It will be interesting and 
instructive to compare their views of revelation. 


Barth is purist or exclusivist in his use of the 
term. The only revelation entitled to the name is 
that which has taken place and is still taking place 
in Jesus Christ. Any other so-called revelation is 
revelation only in ‘a perverted, invalid, and loose 
sense’ of the concept. Once the need of divine 
grace in Christ is recognized, the discussion as to 
whether there is not revelation elsewhere than in 
Jesus Christ is superfluous. Such an attitude no 


_ doubt serves to emphasize the Christian sense: of 


the newness of the Christian revelation. 


Dr. Temple is not so intransigent. Revelations 
in other religions he allows, but of course he regards 
them as partial and incomplete as compared with 
the revelation in Jesus Christ. Nor does he favour 
a concept of revelation unrelated to the nature of 
the universe and of history; but while thus 
distinguishing between special and general revela- 
tion—that in Nature and in history—he holds our 
interpretation of general revelation to be unreliable, 
unless it is established by some special revelation 
‘wherein the divine nature and character are 
manifested as the diffused rays of sunlight are 
gathered in the focus of a burning-glass.’ 


Bulgakoff is true to the tradition of the Orthodox 
Catholicism in fully admitting the existence of a 
natural revelation of God in His creation, in Nature, 
and in the human spirit. Every pagan religion, he 
affirms, contains a kernel of divine revelation. 
But this essay is a difficult one for the Western 
mind to follow. 


Father D’Arcy is so far with Barth in saying that 
what is directly communicated by God Himself, and 
is named by the Apostle Paul the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, is revelation in the strict sense of the word. 
Indeed, he welcomes the ‘austere tradition of 
Protestantism’ for which the Barthian theology 
stands. But, true to Roman Catholic tradition, he 
does not refuse the name of revelation to the witness 
of God unto Himself through physical nature, the 
souls of men and their activities, and in morals and 
art. In natural religion, however, man is ‘like a 
blind man reading braille’ In supernatural 
revelation a new path is opened up which man 
himself could not trace. 


Dr. Horton’s is a most readable essay, informative 
and pointed. He welcomes liberal Protestantism 
as having made reverence for all truth a part—a 
permanent part, he hopes—of the Christian 
conscience. But he thinks that it has tended, 
through its contact with the notions of scientific 
discovery and religious insight, to lose the distinctive 
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element in the idea of revelation, namely, in E. F. 
Scott’s words, divine ‘disclosure of a realm of 
truth which cannot be apprehended by sense or 
by ordinary processes of thought.’ The concept 
of revelation, as he appears rightly to point out, 
would never have been invented if the element of 
the ‘given’ had not in some special cases been 
infinitely more impressive than even any com- 
munication of new meaning from another person 
could be. : 
This American theologian would add a third 
category to those of general and special revelation, 
incidentally modifying the usual meaning of special 
revelation. He conceives of divine revelation as 
taking place in a general way in Nature and history, 
in a special way in the history of Israel and the 
Christian Church, and in an unique way in Jesus 
Christ. And he is in line with Dr. Temple and 


' sality and exclusiveness. 
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consciously opposed to Barth in maintaining that 
the gospel is falsified or distorted if the revelation 
in Nature and history is ignored. ‘The man who 
knows only Christ does not even know Christ.’ 


Bishop Aulén’s essay is also opposed to Barth’s 
exclusivist attitude. The Christian view of revela- 
tion, as he tersely puts it, is at once universal and 
exclusive ; and in the history of Christian thought 
we can often observe the tension between univer- 
But he is careful to 
insist, with the other essayists, that general revela- 
tion is not to be put on the same level as the 
revelation of God in Christ. Like the other 
essayists, he interprets the subject of revelation 
generously ; so it is not surprising to find him 
taking occasion to lay stress once more on the 
soteriological notion which he expounded in his 
‘ Christus Victor.’ 


Ofo Certs in Modern Translations. 
Isaiah Ixv. 11 (Moffatt). 


By Principat W. F. Lorruouse, D.D., BrRMINGHAM. 


“SPREADING tables to Good Luck, pouring libations 
to Fate.’ It was never more true than to-day that 
we know not what a day may bring forth, and that 
no one can boast himself of to-morrow. The 
possibility of some convulsion which shall shake 
our society to the depths is always before us. We 
whisper to one another of what will happen if, or 
even when, the war breaks out. And when we 
turn our thoughts to what after all is nearer to us, 
our own private and family concerns, things are 
no better. In spite of all that science has done to 
give us security and to ward off catastrophe, we 
are at the mercy of ill-fortune—an illness, an 
accident, a quarrel, a hot breath of passion suddenly 
sweeping us off our feet, and we find ourselves 
looking ruin in the face. ‘ What is God doing ?’ 
we cry in the bitterness of our heart. 

This is however no new thing. We are not the 
first to feel like children groping in the dark. 
Were our grandfathers any more secure, or the 


contemporaries of Shakespeare, or the Hebrews of 
the Old Testament, or the builders of Stonehenge, 
or the Cave-men of Altamira ? Mankind has always 
dwelt on an island surrounded by the ocean of the 
unknown and unpredictable. The youth of to-day 
hesitates about committing himself to any stable 
occupation. ‘Who knows,’ he asks, ‘ whether 
Armageddon will not burst before I am in the 
saddle? Life is nothing but a gamble.’ But youth 
has always had plenty of excuse for asking this. 
We are not the first to tremble at the approach of 
the end of the world, or at least of our own private 
world. It is a kind of nightmare, this horrible 
uncertainty. Sometimes we call it fate; an 
obscure and pitiless destiny that holds us in its 
unescapable grip. Sometimes we call it chance. 
It bids us to the gaming table ; but the dice are 
loaded, and we know it; and though with a desperate 
laugh we resolve to try our luck, we know what the 
end will be. Is there really nothing but this? Is 
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life so futile ? Are we, as St. Paul said of the whole 
creation, made subject to vanity ? 
Now to all this, religion has one definite answer. 


Life is not ruled either by fate or chance, but by 


the divine will. The future lies, though often we 
use the words unthinkingly, on the knees of the 
gods. It is not a thing or a force, but a person, 
with whom we have to do. But this unhappily 
may leave us no better off than we were before. 
The will of God may only be fate under a more 
ruthless shape. The old Greeks talked of fate as 
ruling even the gods. Beneath the frown of destiny 
Jove himself may be impotent. But if it be absurd 
to suppose that God Himself is a subject, then the 
stern movement of fate is God’s own decree, and 
heaven itself is turned to brass. So the Moslem 
thinks of Kismet as the will of Allah; so the 
Calvinist thinks of the inscrutable decrees of the 
tuler of heaven. Yet to abide in such a thought 
as this is beyond our power or our endeavour. If 
there be on the throne of God a person, however 
inflexible, we shall try to bend him, in defiance of 
logic and experience alike. The sterner we imagine 
him to be, the more resolute and the more costly 
will be our attempts. It may be true that 


the moving finger writes and, having writ, 
moves on ; 


but we will not believe that neither piety nor wit 


can turn it back to cancel half a line. 


So we try prayer or sacrifice, or give the fruit of 
our body to avert the doom of the sin of our soul. 
Perhaps—who knows ?—some special form of 
words, some chosen incantation, may turn aside 
the horror that advances on us to the house of a 
stranger or a foe. 

There is no end to the shifts with which we try 
to escape from the net, or to the unreason with which 
we persuade ourselves that we may stay the mills 
of God. One of the strangest achievements of this 
unreason has been to make a god of chance itself, 
and by the side of the unchanging to set up an 
altar to mutability. Anything is better than this 
terrible ‘it is my will; who shall stay it?’ The 
mind refuses to receive such a creed. It falls back 
on the impersonal fate, chance, luck. Yet it cannot 
surrender the guess, the dream, of the personal. 
Blind force is as unendurable as omnipotent decree. 
Thus, chance itself is deified, and must have its 
sacrifices, its libations, its prayers. This is indeed 
the attitude described, with a few vivid strokes of 
the pen, in our text. We may be forgiven if we 
use a little imagination. There is no hint as to the 
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actual date of the author, or the situation in which 
his denunciations are aroused. Yet we can be 
pretty certain that the men of his age, as of every 
age, trembled at the unknown. Every century after 
the Jewish exile brought its own anxieties, its new 
threats to peace, its melancholy disasters, its 
marvellous escapes. Who could tell, from year to 
year, whether fortune would smile or frown? And 
thus these harassed Jews, for all the faith in Jehovah 
which their fathers had handed down to them, but 
which seemed so incapable of driving away their 
fears, bethought them of the dark yet fascinating 
cults in which their new neighbours, the Greeks, 
were taking refuge. 

Those nocturnal gatherings in the woods—sacred 
groves, the worshippers called them—the excited 
circles round the graves, where surely the spirits 
were still present that might hear and answer ; 
those sacramental feasts on swine’s flesh, forbidden 
in the law of Moses and for that reason the more 
tempting ; that sense of being possessed by some 
mysterious power, some uncanny taboo—you can 
read it all in the previous verses of the chapter. 
Who knows, they would ask, if there may not be 
something in it all? Where all is uncertain, who 
will venture a confident denial here? The Jewish 
mind had always been hospitable to alien rites— 
to superstitions, as the Puritan would call them. 
Only at some time of severe crisis, as in the old 
days under Ahab, was the Hebrew tempted to 
forsake Jehovah altogether. But in spite of all 
the thunders of his prophets, he insisted that 
Jehovah too should be hospitable and kindly, and 
allow other altars beside His own. A fatal demand, 
For when we bring in a second deity by the side of 
the first, the first will be forsaken or ignored. Dagon 
falls crashing to the ground when the ark of Jehovah 
is brought into his shrine. No wonder that Jehovah 
had said, ‘ ye shall have none other gods beside 
me.’ Yet this is what our writer watches taking 
place. Not content with the thick night air of the 
groves, the incense and the smell of swine’s flesh 
burning, they must organize their meal, as it were, 
and call to it their gods, the objects of their hopes 
and fears; here, Good Luck; there, harsh and 
sombre Fate; spreading their tables to the one, 
pouring their libations to the other. Not for them 
the solemn and familiar but useless daylight 
ceremonial of the Temple; the dark mysterious 
dealings with yet darker and more mysterious 
powers called for the secret gloom of night. 

After all, there is nothing exceptional in all this. 
The Jews were only seeking a refuge from helpless- 
ness that all have tried to find, and seeking it upon 
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a road that most men have trodden. It is related 
that, perhaps a century before these words were 
written, the citizens of ancient Rome, driven by 
the misery of an exceptionally hard winter, had 
recourse to a rite unknown within their walls 
before, and spread tables to half a dozen of their 
gods, choosing some of the most respected men in 
the city to superintend the banquet. Is it a wholly 
different state of mind which bids the dwellers in 
some Indian jungle village, terrified by the awful 
scourge of cholera, to slaughter a goat, tie its 
entrails round the neck of their half-demented 
priestess, send her dancing wildly down the village 
street, while they snatch at the raw flesh and 
devour it? The rite differs, the culture of the 
worshippers differs, but the mood, the emotion, is 
the same. Disaster is possible ; it is at the door; 
it is upon us. We know not whence it comes or 
how to induce it to depart. But fear and longing 
combine to give it a body, and, so to speak, a soul. 
It can be, it must be, moved by prayers, or by 
action of some sort. Anything is worth trying. 
Not that we need always proceed to extremes. 
A few beads will keep away the evil eye, as every 
traveller in Greece or Italy to-day is aware ; or we 
may fix a lucky figure on our motor car, or take a 
mascot with us wherever our regiment is ordered 
to march. The gambler will discover that he has 
lucky and unlucky days, and will propitiate ill- 
fortune by some secret movement or spell of which 
he is half, but only half, ashamed. It was not very 
long ago that in our English villages a woman would 
make a wax image of the enemy of her client, and 
slowly melt it, as did the Roman witch twenty 
centuries ago, before the fire. Even to-day young 
people will dream of a love-philtre, and, mating 
superstition with science, ask for it from the chemist. 
Nor is it the ignorant and uneducated only that 
pour the libation to fortune. The crystal-gazer 
and the fortune-teller draw their consultants from 
Belgravia and Mayfair. The devout worshippers of 
chance at Newmarket and Epsom will give equal 
welcome to tips from the stable or subtle and 
enigmatical predictions of a winner. In every 
casino can be found the devotee of a system, another 
ritual for the worship of the great unknown. Even 
in the houses, and the hearts, where evangelical 
piety might be supposed to dwell, lurks the fear, 
the yearning, born of uncertainty and desire, 
which, whether it takes shape in the acts of false 
worship or not, scourges and plagues us in our 
soul, till anxiety chokes our prayers and paralyses 
our devotion and our cult. Those old Jews did not 
repudiate their Jehovah; they put another altar 
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beside His; they admitted other emotions beside 
the humility and reverence which was His due ; 
and they drove Him away. 

Such is the result, for us’as for them, when once 
men give up faith in God as the only supreme 
power and authority in their lives. The human 
heart is the same in every age. We cannot trust 
the being that les within the shadow. We must 
discover for ourselves the best and the worst. 
We must force, cajole, or bind the unknown to our 
will. We must inquire of the oracle and then try 
to reverse its prediction. Or we waive all claim to 
bliss, and try to bear, with what stoicism we can 
muster; or turning in silence from the neglected 
altar of God, we sit beside the idol’s tables and 
spread to fate the still darker offerings we make 
to force, to fraud, and to greed. Realism, we call 
it; beginning by regarding chance as our lord, we 
end by taking no chances, by risking nothing in 
loyalty either to morals, to kindness, or to truth. 
‘That fatalistic outlook appears in direct propor- 
tion to the loss throughout society of a living 
belief in the omnipotence of a God who is also a 
God of those miracles which express His power 
over the natural.’ In Italy, they tell us, castor oil, 
scientifically used, has served for a libation. And 
“ stone-dead hath no fellow.’ 

But to all this comes the reply: ‘I make the 
sword your fate, to slay and slaughter every one of 
you; for when I called you’—is the prophet pro- 
claiming the divine word to the men of his genera- 
tion, or of ours also P—‘ you would not listen when 
I spoke.’ Once we give up our faith in God, the 
supreme, the just, the merciful, we are lost. How 
different from all this, the faith of the Christian ! 
He knows that God is not fate or destiny. He is 
not a machine, grinding out so much of what we 
call evil or good, with no regard for its results on 
our well-being. God is a person, and as such He 
has a purpose. Nor is He, like weak men, inconstant 
and wavering. And therefore His purpose does 
not and cannot change. Something of that purpose 
the Christian can see in the solemn rhythm and 
regularity of Nature ; the stars in the heavens and 
the seasons on earth; and even in the more than 
mathematical subtleties of the atom and the 
mysterious adaptations and transformations of the 
cell. 

What immortal hand or eye 
Could frame that fearful symmetry ? 


Everywhere there is plan and intention, moulding 
stamen and leaf, claw and finger and muscle, and 
creating by some greater miracle the power of 
thought and the rapture of delight. And this 
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purpose culminates in the good of man himself ; 
for a God who did not will His creatures’ good would 
be a devil, and a God who could not accomplish it 
would be a weakling. Man cannot bind this good- 
ness to His own ends. His own wisdom has been 
found again and again turned to folly. But he can 
acquiesce in its decrees; he can co-operate in its 
working ; he can accept it as bringing some blessing ; 
and lo, the blessing isthere. The‘ stake in his flesh’ 
turns to a messenger from God to him for good. 
Evil itself is but a step in the ladder by which he 
mounts nearer to God. Who then can separate 
him from the love of God, when even tribulation 
and anguish reveal some fresh depth in God’s 
mercy, and nothing can fright the soul that trusts 
in God ? 

The Christian is indeed well aware that others 
may scoff at such confidence, flinging away the 
elixir of life that their scepticism forbids them to 
taste. But are they, he asks, any better off ? Are 
they even more rational interpreters of Nature and 
of life? What men call misfortunes come to them 
as to him; if they refuse the divine touch that 
transforms evil into blessing, why should he doubt 
his own secret, or, for their crude belief in some 
sinister robot of destiny behind the world—some 
blind chance or luck, entreated but unheeding, 
like another Baal by his worshippers on Mount 
Carmel—forsake the faith which verifies itself in a 
hundred hours of need? 

Let them make their way, if they will, to their 
furtive groves, to their desperate libations. He 
knows the path to another garden, dark beneath 
the overhanging trees, where he has watched a 
solitary form, bent in an agonized passion of prayer. 
* My Father, if it be Thy will, let this cup pass from 
me.’ But Jesus, who foresees the bitterness of the 
cup, knows what is His Father’s will. And bitter 
and sweet alike are as nothing to the magnificence 
with which that will is clothed, and the joy of 
sharing it and of carrying it out. ‘ Not as I will, 
but as Thou wilt.’ That is the triumphant answer 
to the inevitable dread of what is on its way to 
Him. Whatever it costs or demands, He will, 
He can, choose nothing else. Was there then no 
other way? Nay, what mattered it whither the 
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way might lead ? Enough that it was His Father’s 
choice. 

Winding or straight, it leads 

Right onwards to Thy rest. 


Let others then pour their wine to fate, exalting 
their own desires, their own terrors, into a god. 
He who has watched the Saviour nerving Himself 
for the last and noblest conflict of all, has learnt 
a finer ritual. He will pour the devotion of his life 
to Him who inspires and crowns such worship and 
such confidence. Even if his ‘ life-blood has to be 
poured as a libation on the sacred sacrifice of the 
faith his friends are offering, he will rejoice,’ and 
at the end of his happy journey, just before the 
trumpets blow to welcome the pilgrim into the 
spiritual land, he will cry, ‘ the last drops of my 
sacrificial libation are falling; my time to go is 
here. Now the crown of a good life awaits me, 
which the Lord will grant me at that day.’ 

Is this too high for us? Shall we go back to the 
midnight altars, the swine’s flesh smoking beside 
the tombs, the trivial little mascots, the nonsense 
of the gambler’s system, the crystal and the plan- 
chette, or the ghost of a prophet summoned from 
the shades of Endor? What an insult to the 
humanity that was made in the image of God! 
Christ has shown us what we are, because He has 
shown us what God is. And we are made of finer 
stuff, and intended for higher ends, than this sorry 
business of luck and fate. Resignation, obedience, 
co-operation, triumph ; those are the tones in the 
mighty ground-melody of God, the grand chord of 
the C Major of this life. Beside such a psalm of 
praise and devotion, the twitterings and mumblings 
of the trembling incantation are drowned. For 
Jesus, though men have called Him a man of 
sorrows, a bosom friend of grief, knew that He lived 
in His Father’s house. There He prepares us a 
place, and there. He bequeathes us His joy, and 
the peace which no man can take from us. 


If I stoop 
Into a dark tremendous sea of cloud, 
It is but for a time; I press God’s lamp 
Close to my breast ; its splendour, soon or late, 
Will pierce the gloom. 
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The Movent Hope. 


By THE REVEREND FREDERICK A. M. SpENcER, D.D., THE REcTORY, GREAT ROLLRIGHT, OXON. 


THE predictions in the Gospels concerning the end 
of the world, or consummation of the age, have long 
constituted one of the major problems in the under- 
standing of the teaching of Jesus and in theology 
generally. Liberal Protestantism, as represented 
by Harnack in Germany and Broad Churchmen in 
Britain, passed them over as unessential. The 
eschatological school of Johannes Weiss and Albert 
Schweitzer, followed to some extent by Roman 
Catholic modernists, stressed them as being of the 
very core of the Redeemer’s message, contending 
that He expected their fulfilment in a few months or 
years, though it did not happen. Recently there 
has been a swing back of the pendulum in the 
‘realized eschatology’ represented by Professor 
C. H. Dodd in The Parables of the Kingdom ; namely, 
that, according to Jesus, the Kingdom of God has 
already come (not ‘is at hand’), and men have 
merely to enter and appropriate it; also that He 
made little or no reference to a distant future. I 
doubt whether this interpretation will be able to 
maintain itself any more than its predecessors. 
Certainly Jesus did speak of the Kingdom of God 
as in some sense already present and within reach ; 
but He also taught His disciples to pray ‘ Thy 
kingdom come,’ and, unless the records are very 
corrupt and misleading, foretold His future return 
in triumph. I venture on an interpretation of His 
predictions not very far removed from that of 
traditional orthodoxy, withal attempting to show 
that there is a reasonable prospect of their coming 
true. 

When Jesus sat on the Mount of Olives with 
Peter and James and John and Andrew a few days 
before the Crucifixion, we may picture Him, as with 
gaze intent on far horizons, talking, talking, talking 
about things to come, with rapid flow of speech, 
while scene after scene unrolled itself before His 
imagination. We may place the Apostles below 
Him, listening rapt and spell-bound, drinking in as 
much as their dazed and slow minds were capable 
of absorbing. And when after some hours He had 
ceased, and the evening shadows were upon them, 
we can in our mind’s eye see Him arising and leading 
the way down the hill, and the little silent company 
returning late to supper in the friendly home at 
Bethany. Soon anxiety, next terror and dismay, 
then horror and anguish, occupied their minds, and 
last, after a brief interval of numb despair, came the 


bewildering joy of Easter. Months or years later 
they tried to recall the outline of what He had told 
them that afternoon, and these chapters in the 
Gospels fairly represent the residuum. Little 
wonder that His predictions of the nearer cataclysm 
of the destruction of Jerusalem and the remoter 
cataclysm at the end of the age became confused 
in their memories and accounts. 

Several experts in the criticism of the New 
Testament have attempted to discover in Mk 13 a 
Jewish apocalypse with which the genuine record 
of the predictions of Jesus have been interlarded. 
Thus Dr. Charles, following Colani, who wrote in 
1864, suggests that vv.7- 8-14. 17-20. 24-27. 30. 81__ 
all in fact, which clearly concerns the destruction 
of Jerusalem, together with the saying, ‘ This 
generation shall not pass away, until all these 
things be accomplished ’—was a ‘ Christian adapta- 
tion of an originally Jewish work, written A.D. 
67-68.’1 On the other hand, both Matthew and 
Luke attest that He did foresee the Roman conquest 
of Judea, and it is not unlikely that He made some 
mention of it to His disciples on that solemn 
occasion when He told of His return with great 
power and glory. But it is quite understandable 
that their recollections were after the lapse of years 
unable clearly to distinguish His prophecies of the 
end of the Jewish State and of the end of man-made 
civilization as a whole. 

In any case these chapters contain several 
indications that, though Jerusalem would be 
destroyed before very many years had elapsed, yet 
His coming in power to establish the Kingdom of 
God upon earth would not be till long afterwards. 
‘When ye shall hear of wars and rumours of wars, 
be not troubled ; but the end is not yet.’ These 
words suggest a considerable stretch of future 
history. ‘ For nation shall rise against nation, and 
kingdom against kingdom: there shall be earth- 
quakes in divers places; there shall be famines: 
these things are the beginning of travail.’ These 
verses 7 §, though assigned in the above-mentioned 
theory to the Jewish apocalypse, seem to take one 
beyond the comparatively peaceable conditions of 
the early Roman Empire to a later world of clashing 
states. It is as if Jesus were looking down the vista 
of history through a long succession of national 
conflicts and natural disturbances, which become 

1 Eschatology, by R. H. Charles, p. 384. 
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more violent and frequent as they mount towards 
some appalling climax. 

_ ‘And because iniquity shall be multiplied, the 
love of the many shall wax cold.’ These words, only 
in Matthew, which, whether or not from his special 
source, called M, are at least as reliable as the 
portions of Markattributed to the Jewish apocalypse, 
suggest a waning of religious ardour in a world 
that had in large measure previously been genuinely, 
even if very imperfectly, Christian. ‘The many’ 
would first have to be won to the new faith, which 
would take some time; subsequently persecution 
and false teachers would unsettle them or their 
descendants and chill their love for Christ and God 
and man. Changes such as these usually require 
more than a single generation. 

‘The gospel must first be preached unto all the 
nations ’—in the portion of Mark not assigned to 
the hypothetical Jewish apocalypse. Surely this 
process would take far longer than a human life- 
span, at least with the slow transit and communica- 
tion in ancient times. To bring the good news of 
salvation and the Kingdom of God to all the peoples 
of the earth, so that there would be some in every 
| land prepared to welcome the returning Christ, 
would require more than such rapid missionary 
tours through the countries adjacent to Palestine 
as St. Paul made in Asia Minor, leaving a few trails 
of small bands of converts, but rather-an extensive 
and intensive evangelization and training in the 
Christian life, covering vast and distant areas 
among millions upon millions, many barbarous and 
sunk in degrading superstitions, and others long 
schooled in creeds and accustomed to modes of 
worship incompatible with Christianity. Apart 
from some stupendous miracle, of which there is no 
hint, it would be a work of centuries. 

‘And Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the 
Gentiles, until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled.’ 
These words are in Luke only, and though from their 
| position we cannot with any assurance assign them 
to his special and very reliable source, L, yet, in 
view of the Evangelist’s profession of historical 
| accuracy, they have a strong claim to represent 
an authentic utterance of Jesus. What do they 
mean? Surely that Gentile civilization was to be 


1St. Paul used the expressions ‘throughout all 
| the world,’ and ‘in all the world,’ of the spread of 
‘the gospel (Ro 18, Col 1°), by which he probably 
meant the countries bordering on the Mediterranean 
and under the dominion of Rome. But allowance 
must be made for some conventional hyperbole. The 
phrase, ‘all the nations,’ in Mark seems to be more 
- explicit. 
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allowed time to develop itself under the influence 
of the gospel, as Israel had developed itself under 
the influence of the Mosaic legislation. Now the 
times of the Israelites from the giving of the Law 
on Sinai to their end in a.D. 70 were about 1500 
years. Should we expect that the times of the more 
complex Gentile civilization would be less? After 
the Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen Jesus. 
is reported to have declared that the Kingdom of 
God would be taken from Israel and ‘ given to a 
nation bringing forth the fruits thereof.’ The 
singular, ‘ nation, is perplexing ; perhaps it means. 
‘any nation’—any nation that was willing to 
receive and live according to the revealed principles. 
of the Kingdom of God. However that may be, 
these two passages in conjunction suggest that one or 
more Gentile nations would be given ample time 
to absorb and put into practice Christianity before 
the Son of Man should return to introduce a new 
stage of history. 

And, finally, He said that no one knew the date 
of His coming again, ‘not even the angels of 
heaven, neither the Son, but the Father, and just 
before the Ascension we read that He told the 
disciples that it was not for them ‘to know the 
times and seasons which the Father hath, set 
within his own authority.’ That the early Christians, 
despite these various intimations that the end of 
the age was generations, if not centuries, ahead, 
persisted in expecting the return of their Lord to 
deliver them from their present perils and persecu- 
tions, may be regarded as in some sense a providen- 
tial delusion. But their impatience did not succeed, 
we may think also providentially, in obliterating 
these intimations, so that we in our times can detect. 
them and draw our own conclusions. ? 

If we may trust the Synoptic Gospels, Jesus. 
predicted that the present age would culminate 
in world-wide disturbances, both in human society 
and in the physical environment, so severe as to 
threaten the extermination of the race ; for ‘ except. 
the Lord had shortened the days, no flesh would 
be saved.’ We may suppose terrific storms and 
seismic upheavals causing the inundation of low- 
lying lands, ‘ the sea and the waves roaring,’ and 
volcanic eruptions polluting the atmosphere with 
suffocating gases. This would cause the darkening 


2Dr. Swete in his commentary on the Gospel of 
St. Mark shows some inclination to interpret the saying, 
‘This generation shall not pass away, until all these 
things be accomplished,’ as referring to the human race: 
or some phase of it. He gives instances from the 
LXX and the N.T. of yeved being used of a race or 
class of men and claims some patristic support. 
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of the sun, while volcanic fire-balls might be taken 
for stars falling. Then suddenly in a clearing sky 
He Himself would appear, surrounded by the 
luminous cloud (shekinah) associated with the 
presence of Deity, and attended by a host of angels. 
These would proceed to collect the saints from all 
over the earth, parting work-mates and bed-fellows. 
I suggest that the saying about the eagles, or rather 
vultures, swooping down upon the carcase refers 
to the angels detecting them with marvellous 
keenness of vision as they scour the world. He 
would then establish His kingdom, assigning 
positions of responsibility to those who had 
developed and proved their capacity in His service 
in accordance with their previous success, as is 
implied in the Parable of the Pounds, in which the 
man who had gained ten pounds is set over ten 
ities and the man who had gained five pounds is 
set over five cities, and the promise to the Apostles 
that they would sit on (twelve) thrones judging 
the twelve tribes of Israel, a picturesque description 
hardly to be taken quite au pied de la lettre. Many 
who will expect to be admitted will find them- 
selves excluded, to their great disappointment and 
chagrin. 

Jesus said nothing about the world being con- 
sumed with fire, as is foretold in the Second Epistle 
of Peter, nor is He recorded to have connected the 
resurrection of mankind, or even of the righteous, 
in which latter, at least, He apparently believed, 
with His return in power and glory, except perhaps 
in Jn 578-29, a very debated passage. We may 
gather the impression that He looked forward to a 
reconstituted and regenerated human society on 
earth, in which the ideals adumbrated by the 
Israelite prophets, of universal peace and righteous- 
ness and the true worship of God, would be pro- 
gressively realized. The fate of those excluded is 
left, no doubt purposely, very vague. Seeing that 
His Heavenly Father was said by Him to love His 
enemies, we cannot suppose that He would lose 
that characteristic upon the establishment of His 
Kingdom, but that He would allow others to be 
incorporated into it as after various periods of 
discipline and penitence they should become fit, 
which seems to be borne out by the remark of 
Jesus to the hypocritical Pharisees, ‘ The publicans 
and harlots go into the Kingdom of God before you.’ 
His primary purpose when He returns in power and 
glory will be, it seems, to constitute under His 
direct and manifest rule the nucleus of a spiritual 
humanity, which will be used for the ultimate 
redemption and sanctification of the whole world, 
so that eventually all evil—sin and death and hell— 
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will be completely conquered and abolished. It is 
a fascinating and glorious prospect. 

But are we really to believe and expect all this ? 
Of course it depends very much on what opinions 
we hold regarding the supernatural. But I am 
prepared to maintain that something of the kind 
is probable on almost any theory of reality that 
can be accounted Christian. I should not wish to 
insist much on the great tribulation, seeing that 
this does not appear in one stratum of the eschato- 
logical teaching attributed to Jesus, Lk 177%? 
On the other hand, the case is very strong for the 
existence of demonic powers,! a secret conglomera- 
tion of corruption and malignancy that has been 
gathering force through the ages and might break 
out in a world-wide cataclysm. Again, we need not 
accept quite literally all the prophetic imagery with 
which the prediction of the Second Advent is 


adorned. But that God will drastically terminate — 


the prevailing disorder and misery and establish 
His reign of peace and goodwill, is an expectation 
deducible from the Christian conception of God, 
the loving Father in Heaven. And it is not un- 
reasonable to think that He whom we revere as the 
Saviour will make Himself manifest in the fulfilling 
of the salvation which He has begun. Moreover, 
however much we are impressed with the appearance 
of gradual evolution, alike in the organic, the human, 
and the spiritual realms, it is also remarkable that 
evolution is apt to be punctuated by catastrophic 
changes, terminating a previous phase and in- 
augurating a succeeding ; sudden transformations 
in life and its conditions, of which the consummation 
of the age at the coming of the Son of Man will be 
an outstanding example. 
of the idealistic aspirations of mankind seems to call 
for such a liberating upheaval and new beginning. 
Again and again men have sought with cunning 
calculations based on obscure arithmetical allusions 
in the canonical Scriptures to foretell the Second 
Advent after a few years—with inevitable dis- 


The present frustration — 


} 


appointment. Not so did Jesus instruct His dis- 


ciples to discern the signs of the times. Are we not 


justified in attempting so to do by the hints which ~ 


He has left us? In the first place, we may note 
the immense material progress of recent times, 
both theoretical in the exploration of stars and 
atoms and the intricacies of organism, and practical 
in the multifarious inventions for command over 
the physical environment. As the comparatively 
very slight material achievements of the Greco- 

1As I argued in an article entitled ‘ Demonic 


Powers: The Case for their Reality,’ in The Hibbert 
Journal, April 1935. 
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Roman world preceded and facilitated the spiritual 
advance that sprang from Christ in His first coming, 
so, by analogy, we may postulate that all that science 
has accomplished in the past couple of centuries is 
a preparation for another spiritual advance which 
Christ will initiate in His second coming. It does 
appear as if the times of the Gentiles were nearing 
their fulfilment, that is, as if the civilization of 
Christendom had almost run its appointed course 
under the stimulating and moulding influence of 
the religion that bears His name. The new outlook 
and the new powers have produced a situation which 
Christianity, as it has taken shape in the interval, 
is incapable of satisfactorily dealing with. The 
problems both of thought and of practice have grown 
beyond the scope of what we have been brought up 
to believe and to do. The principles of their 
solution are, it may be contended, implicit in the 
pure gospel of Jesus—the Fatherhood of God, the 
ideal of absolute love, eternal life, the Kingdom of 
God. But the application of these to the vast 
tracts opened up by astronomy and biology and 
psychology, and to the baffling international and 
economic complexities of our material civilization, 
does not lie sufficiently on the surface for the con- 
viction of scientific theorists, or the persuasion of 
governments and reformers, or the guidance of the 
drifting multitudes like sheep without a shepherd. 
The world desperately needs a new revelation, 
authenticated and compelling, to enable it to escape 
from the chaos into which it has blundered and 
proceed along the new and living way to which it 
is called. There is only One with sufficient authority 
to deliver that revelation and make evident its 
saving efficacy. 

The love of many has indeed grown cold—very 
much because, dazzled and bewildered by the 
stupendous achievements of science, with all the 
powers and excitements and discoveries which it 
has lavished on the general mass of men, they have 
lost interest in that which the Church, or Churches, 
have most insisted on—an amalgam, as they un- 
fairly judge it, of a set of unproven and more or 
less improbable dogmas, unconvincing schemes of 
salvation, superstitious sacramentalism, uninspiring 
worship, and tame and impracticable virtues. 
Meanwhile, entangled in meshes of their own weay- 
ing, and victims of perils and disasters of their own 
contriving, depressed rather than exhilarated by 
the illimitable stretches in space and time to which 
science has opened their view, they are prone to a 
sense of helpless perplexity. But with all their 
shortcomings, the Churches have kept before the 
world the figure of Jesus, which now exercises its 
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mysterious fascination and appeal more widely over 
the earth than ever before. For the gospel has been 
or is being preached to all the nations and all the 
tribes. Yet what can He avail, if He be but some 
one in a remote and ever-receding past? Surely 
there are some in every inhabited corner of the 
globe who would welcome Him should He make His 
presence known. 

Never before have there been such enlightened 
aspirations and well-thought-out endeavours for 
human welfare—large schemes for the consolidation 
of the nations in peaceful co-operation, careful 
plans for the improvement of social conditions, 
constant progress in educational theory and practice, 
wise and sympathetic dealing with the failures and 
the unfortunate, determined attempts to eradicate 
all kinds of maladies, utopian visions of universal 
brotherhood: and well-being—a healthful practical 
idealism springing from the combination of the 
principles of Christian ethics with the scientific 
study of man and his environment. But never 
before have the forces of evil appeared so mighty 
and so insidious in thwarting and wrecking hopes 
and schemes for a better world, fostering in some 
insatiable greed and ruthless ambition, in others 
suspicion, fear, and irrational antipathies, and in 
many shortsighted egoism and cynical apathy. 
There have been in the past epochs of widespread 
strife and enmity, wars and revolutions and 
persecutions ; but scientific invention, while greatly 
augmenting man’s ability to help his fellow, has 
also multiplied his resources to hurt and to destroy. 
Across the fair face of the earth the approaching 
tribulation seems to be casting its ominous shadow, 
with the premonitory mutterings of the tempest 
about to break forth in devastation. But this to 
those who understand is a cause, not for dismay, 
but for exultant hope, as the Master said: ‘ When 
these things begin to come to pass, then look up and 
lift up your heads; for your redemption draweth 
nigh.’ 

He told His disciples they would be forewarned 
of His approach, as the tender shoots of the fig 
tree herald the coming of summer, with an obvious 
reminiscence of the passage in the Song of Solomon : 
‘ The fig tree ripeneth her green figs, and the vines 
are in blossom, they give forth their fragrance. 
Arise, my love, my fair one, and come away’ 
(218), Apparently they understood Him by this 
to be referring generally to the disturbances in the 
world which would constitute the great tribulation 
—rather a forced and inappropriate analogy we 
might be tempted to think. But shortly before, 
we may remember, came the incident of the denuncia- 
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tion of the fig tree, one day rich in foliage but 
destitute of fruit, the next day withering and perish- 
ing. This, some commentators suppose, was taken 
by Jesus as an emblem of Israel or Jerusalem, with 
its pretentious religiosity and practical sterility, 
soon to crumble into ruins.1_ May not this subsequent 
Parable of the Fig Tree, alive with the promise of 
fruit, have signified Israel in a far-off appointed 
revival? 2 And are we not at the present time 
witnessing a wonderful recovery of the ancient 
people of the Jews, who, impelled partly by persecu- 
tion, are seizing the unforeseen opportunity of 
becoming a free and prosperous nation in the 


le.g. Allan Menzies, The Earliest Gospel, p. 212. 

2In Rabbinical literature Israel was compared to a 
fig tree because of Hos 9%: ‘I saw your fathers as 
the firstripe in the fig tree at her first time.’ It is 
recorded in the Yalkut (‘ Compilation,’ assigned to 
the thirteenth century) that Yudan, a teacher of the 
fourth century, said that the fig tree was a symbol 
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land of their inheritance? Indeed, most of the 
great nations of mankind are astir with nationalistic 
ambitions and enthusiasms; which accords with 
St. Luke’s version of the Parable: ‘ Behold the fig 
tree, and all the trees: when they now shoot forth, 
ye see it and know of your own selves that the summer 
isnownigh.’ Are not these signs by which we, even 
we, may know ‘ that He is nigh, even at the doors.’ 

In the approaching crisis there is a special call 
for fortitude, watchfulness, prayer, and loyalty 
to our Master, that we ‘ may prevail to escape all 
these things that shall come to pass, and to stand 
before the Son of man.’ 


of the multiplying of Israel, because it becomes in- 
creasingly fruitful as the season advances. See The 
Jewish Encyclopedia, ‘Yudan.’ In Agadath Shir 
Hashivim, a commentary on Hosea assigned to the | 
tenth century, among seventy names for Israel mention 
is made of ‘ the fig’ because of Hos 9! (Edition by 
S. Schechter, line 115). 


Literature. 


OLD TESTAMENT SACRIFICE. 


Tue world of British Old Testament scholarship 
has produced two standard works dealing with 
Sacrifice among the ancient Israelites, that of 
Robertson Smith and the posthumously published 
work of the greatest of British Old Testament 
scholars, the late G. B. Gray. To these must now 
be added a third, taking almost equal rank with the 
other two, and filling up the gaps which their 
scheme necessarily imposed on the earlier writers. 
This last is the great work of W. O. E. 
Oesterley, D.D., Litt.D.— Sacrifices in Ancient 
Israel: their Origin, Purposes, and Development 
(Hodder & Stoughton ; 12s. 6d. net)—in which the 
author sums up the conclusions reached after a 
lifetime of Biblical studies. Robertson Smith 
laid a firm foundation in the general Semitic 
conceptions of sacrifice, with special reference to 
those of Israel. Gray dealt with a number of 
external details, such as the altars and the festal 
calendars, in addition to his special contribution 
to the theory of sacrifice. The former scholar 
laid stress on the communion element in sacrifice, 
the second, on the idea of a gift made to the deity, 
though neither was blind to the importance of 


the aspect stressed by the other.. Dr. Oesterley 
has concentrated on the ideas and motives under- 
lying sacrifice in Israel, and to the two already 


/ mentioned has added a third—the thought of 
| sacrifice as liberating the life of the victim for the 
use of God and man—insisting that any adequate 


discussion of the subject must take all three into 
account. The book is a balanced and penetrating 


study of the history of sacrifice in Israel as em- 


bodying these three fundamental ideas—perhaps 


_ feelings rather than ideas. 


After a general indication of the presence of 
these three elements in the sacrifices of uncultured 
peoples, Dr. Oesterley narrows down the field of 
his research to the Semitic world, and shows how, 
in countless instances, an ancient ritual preserves 
the record of primitive ideas which have often 
been forgotten by the worshippers themselves. 
Israelite sacrifices began with the birth of the 
nation, during the nomad period ; not merely was 
the Passover regularly observed, but other forms 
of festival and offering were normal. Here Dr. 
Oesterley (as he is practically bound to do) relies 
mainly on general religious psychology and on 
parallel customs known to have existed among 
other people on the same level of cultural, social, 
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and economic development. Five chapters, form- 
ing the core of the book, are given to the sacrifices 
of the agricultural period, and the author’s main 
thesis is skilfully and convincingly worked out. 
Many scholars hold that the prophets of the eighth 
and seventh centuries denied the existence of 
sacrifice in the wilderness, and Dr. Oesterley de- 
votes a chapter to the discussion of this subject, 
«coming to the conclusion that only a single passage 
in Jeremiah can be fairly claimed for this point of 
view. The post-exilic period is then similarly 
treated, and in the last two chapters Dr. Oesterley 
carries his three basic principles into the thought of 
Jesus and of the Early Christian Church, showing 
how they find their fulfilment only in the death of 
Christ. 

It would be superfluous to remark that this book 
is the result of many years of patient, laborious, 
and scholarly research. Not only is Dr. Oesterley 
familiar with the Bible itself ; he has at his finger- 
ends the whole literature of the subject, and the 
abundant references to other works can represent 
only a fraction of all that he considered and studied. 
It is, therefore, very difficult to challenge any 
‘conclusion which he has reached. Two points, 
however, may be mentioned, on which disagree- 
ment seems less hazardous than elsewhere. The 
first is the question of sacrifice in the nomad period. 
Here the evidence is less-certain than in other 
parts of the book. That Israel, even in those early 
days, must have had some external means of 
making and maintaining contact with Yahweh 
will be universally admitted. But does it follow 
that this took the form of normal sacrifice, even 
though the institution was familiar among some 
other nomad peoples? Direct evidence is very 
scanty ; we cannot be sure of the historicity of the 
details handed down by tradition. The prophetic 
attitude, in spite of Dr. Oesterley’s powerful 
argument that the objection was not to sacrifice 
per se, but to sacrifice offered in an unworthy 
Spirit, is still far from clear, and it might have been 
more satisfactory to claim that Jeremiah was not 
the only prophet to be mistaken on the historical 
point. A more serious omission, especially in 

view of the last chapters of the book, is the absence 
of reference to the forms of covenant ritual indi- 
«ated, e.g. in Gn 15 and in Ex 24. True, these 
are not sacrifices in the strict sense, inasmuch as 
' the victims are not offered to any deity, and this 
amay have been the reason why they have not been 
“discussed. But they offer a signal illustration of 
the principle that life may be liberated for the use 
of God and man. Further, it is surely in this 
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feature of Israelite religious life that we may see 
one of the main threads in the complex doctrine of 
the Christian atonement ? It is hardly possible to 
escape the feeling that Jesus Himself (to judge from 
Mk 14" and 1 Co11”°) found here one of the strongest 
of the motives which led Him to the Cross, and 
such a passage as He 91*f- suggests that the Early 
Church was not wholly oblivious to it. Perhaps 
in a later edition—or even in a separate monograph 
—Dr. Oesterley will give this matter as thorough a 
discussion as that which he has devoted to the 
meaning of sacrifice in the narrower sense. But, 
even allowing for this deficiency (if it be a de- 
ficiency), the book is one of the most important 
contributions to the study of Hebrew religion that 
have ever appeared in this country, and, with the 
work of Robertson Smith and Gray, forms a noble 
and enduring monument of Biblical studies. 


THE BIBLE COMES ALIVE. 


The stream of knowledge, long hidden under the 
soil of Palestine and neighbouring lands, continues 
to flow so strongly that Sir Charles Marston, one of 
the most devoted and munificent supporters of 
Biblical archeology, has thought it needful to issue 
a new volume, The Bible Comes Alive (Eyre & 
Spottiswoode ; 8s. 6d. net). The main object of the 
book is to indicate how the external evidence 
supplied by archeology is confirming the Old 
Testament. After outlining some of the testimony 
that has come to light and discussing its bearing on 
the Old Testament, the author describes in detail 
the most recent discoveries made at Lachish under 
the superintendence of Mr. J. L. Starkey. Two 
chapters are devoted to the celebrated Lachish 
Letters, written in ink on potsherds, which were 
found beneath the floor of the gatehouse and belong 
to the early sixth century. These documents, 
eighteen in number, are communications from some 
officer commanding a military outpost to the 
supreme governor of the city, and are the first 
personal letters in pre-exilic Hebrew writing found 
in Palestine. They have been deciphered and 
elucidated by Professor Torczyner, of the Hebrew 
University, Jerusalem, whose book on the subject 
is now being published. One cannot peruse Sir 
Charles Marston’s volume without renewed feelings 
of indebtedness and gratitude to him for his great 
services to archeological research. Not many 
distinguished Old Testament scholars, however, 
whose work is to interpret the discoveries, will 
agree with the Biblical standpoint he adopts or all 
the deductions he makes. The excavations being 
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carried on in the Near East undoubtedly fit into 
and supplement the Old Testament narrative, and 
are opening up a new chapter in Bible history, but 
the author’s standpoint that the material of the 
Pentateuch cannot be distributed among different 
schools of writing, that oral transmission of any 
of the events is inadmissible, and that the Higher 
Criticism, so-called, of the records is entirely of a 
negative or sceptical nature, is one that few scholars 
experienced in Old Testament questions will 
approve of. The same may be said of some of the 
author’s deductions. The translation, for example, 
by Professor Langdon of the writing on the red 
pottery bowl (‘ His righteousness is my hand’), 
now known to be entirely wrong (the letters are 
Pheenician and read ‘In the third . . .’), is adopted 
and put forward as one of the facts testifying to 
‘the authenticity of the Sacred Narrative, and as 
constituting an ‘outside contemporary evidence 
of its genuineness’ (p. 247). At the same time, the 
author’s views as to the value of the Bible for the 
experiences of to-day, and its neglect by professing 
Christian people, are much needed and deserve wide 
publicity. If the Bible enshrines the Divine 
wisdom of the ages, as it undoubtedly does, there 
is surely nothing that can supersede its lessons, and 
these are more than ever necessary to-day when so 
many dangers threaten our civilization. 

As for the Lachish Letters, while all scholars 
recognize their value in the confirmation of Jewish 
history, the author’s conceptions regarding their 
date and other matters are open to serious question. 
They give every evidence of dating from Zedekiah’s 
reign, not Jehoiakim’s, and to place them in the 
latter is to miss their true meaning and significance. 

These criticisms, however, of the volume are of 
little account compared with its real value. Sir 
Charles has produced an important book, one of his 
best, calculated to open the eyes of people indifferent 
to the Bible, and to enhance the credibility of the 
Old Testament. The information it gives us is of 
supreme interest, not only to Biblical students, but 
to ordinary readers. It is beautifully illustrated, 
contains several important appendices, and gives 
a comparative chronology of Egyptian, Babylonian, 
and early Biblical history. 


INDIA REVEALS HERSELF. 


Mr. Basil Mathews in his book, India Reveals 
Herself (Milford; 5s. net), seeks to reveal India 
to the West by letting us hear her own sons speak. 
No better method could be followed, especially in 
the case of one, like Mr. Mathews, who is only a 
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fleeting visitor to the land. He has discharged his 
task with skill and sympathy, and has succeeded 
in presenting in the brief compass of this little 
volume what is probably a truer picture than many 
larger books achieve of the political discontent that 
embitters the spirit of so many and makes the 
relationships of British and Indian often so difficult. 
This is not the whole truth about India and we are 
loath to believe that it is true at all, and yet to 
shut our eyes to these facts is both foolish and 
cowardly. Mr. Mathews tells his story, extenuating 
nothing, but setting nothing down in malice, and it 
will be for our country’s honour if we learn this 
book’s uncomfortable lesson. 

It is true that relationships have probably 
become rather less strained since Mr. Mathews made 
his investigation. 
political India and political England have abated 
something of their stubbornness and come a little 
nearer to each other. A freer and a more natural 
air seems to be blowing since the Congress govern- 
ments have been set up, and Indians find themselves 
setting a course for the various provinces that is their 
own choice—whether it be good or bad—and not 
dictated to them. That from now on all will be 


well is too much, of course, to expect, but every — 


month that goes past without ‘ safeguards’ being 
invoked helps to establish a convention that will 
make them presently unnecessary and ensure 
greater freedom. The prison doors are opening, and 
the shadow of a repression that earned us many a 
tu quoque from the German and the Italian is 
lifting. Mr. Mathews in his chapter ‘ Whither ?’” 
could not foresee those changes and he has the 


wisdom to refrain from prophecy. And yet why 
should he not dream, as he does in an earlier chapter, — 


of a day ‘when the strange and the new have 
birth” and when Jawaharlal Nehru ‘ will sit in 
Westminster or Geneva helping to weave the fabric 
of a new comity of nations.’ 

But India is not only politics though their sombre 
shadow has too long darkened the land’s clear sky. 
Mr. Mathews provides welcome relief when he 


turns aside to describe the beauty of Ajunta and the ~ 


cultural renaissance of which he sees clear signs. 
If he sees truly, then India is coming to the end of 


what the editor of the ‘ Legacy of India’ calls the 


most sterile period in her history. One feels that 
the future of the new culture is still very uncertain. 
Even if one agrees with Mr. Mathews that Jawaharlal 
Nehru has set a fine standard for a prose literature 
in English, and that Sarojini Naidu has shown 
facility in producing English lyrics, still it is to the 


vernaculars that one must look for a renaissance 


In the last few months both | 


Die, 
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that will stir the spirit of the great body of the 
people. Rabindranath Tagore declares that it is 
“the sorrow of separation’ that inspires his poetry. 
Something of the same kind gives its charm to the 
prose of Nehru, that man who, as-an Indian 
described him to Mr. Mathews, ‘ feels with the skin 
of an Englishman.’ But while such inward conflict 
may create beauty in a single spirit it will hardly 
suffice to produce a literary renaissance. 

Mr. Mathews does not omit the Christian forces 
in India from his consideration in this little book, 
but in another volume, soon, we understand, to 
appear, he will deal more at large with that element 
in the remaking of this people. The two books 
together will provide an excellent survey of what is 
happening at the present time in this land of so 
many possibilities. It is good that such books by 
one so skilled in painting a vivid picture should be 
available to interest our reluctant minds in the 
rebirth of a great nation. 


THE PARABLES. 


The Rey. B. T. D. Smith, D.D., has contributed 
an invaluable critical study to the problems of the 
Parables in his The Parables of the Synoptic Gospels 
(Cambridge University Press; 12s 6d. net). The 
work consists of two parts. In Part I, he discusses 
the introductory questions relating to the Mashal, 
the varieties of Figurative Speech in the Synoptic 
Gospels, the Form and History of the Parables, 
their background and the religious ideas which they 
contain. Part II. isa commentary on the Synoptic 
Parables. Dr. Smith treats first what he calls 
“Parables for the Times, including the Fig-tree 
in Spring, the Strong Man Spoiled, the Sons of the 
Bridechamber, the Thief, the Ten Virgins, the 
Porter, the Waiting Servants, the Unjust Steward, 
On the Way to Court, and the Barren Fig-tree. 
Then follow the Parables of Growth: the Mustard 
Seed, the Leaven, the Sower, and the Patient 
Husbandman; and three chapters are given to 
Parables for Rich and Poor, for the Hierarchy and 
the Scribes, for the Pharisee and Sinner. Finally, 
various Parables are examined which cannot easily 
be classified—the Unmerciful Servant, the Tower 
Builder, the King Preparing for War, the Wicked 
Husbandmen, the Two Houses, the Body’s Lamp, 
Salt, the Patch and the Wine-skins, Old Wine and 
New, the Vultures and the Corpse, the City on a 
Hill. 

Dr. Smith’s treatment is careful, scholarly, and 
thorough. Parallel versions in the Gospels are 
examined in detail, and similar Rabbinic parables 
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are cited. Perhaps Dr. Smith is a little too suspicious 
of allegorical features as, for example, in the Sons 
of the Bridechamber and the Wicked Husbandmen, 
but almost always the comments are sane, judicious, 
and illuminating. The book will prove an in- 
dispensable guide to any student who desires to 
make a study of the Parables in the original ; and 
for the Seminar and the Class-room there could be 
no better textbook. We congratulate Dr. Smith 
on a very fine achievement. Not forgetting the 
recent stimulating book of C. H. Dodd, and the 
scholarly work of W. O. E. Oesterley, we have no 
hesitation in describing this volume as the best 
modern contribution to the study of the Parables. 


THE GROWTH OF CONVOCATION. 


Convocation of the Clergy (S.P.C.K.; 15s. net), 
by Mrs. Dorothy Bruce Weske, A.M., Ph.D., 
published for the Church Historical Society, is a 
study of the antecedents and the rise of Convoca- 
tion with special emphasis upon its growth and 
activities in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
The writer, who is from Cleveland, Ohio, worked on 
her subject at the University of London, the British 
Museum, Lambeth Palace, and other places on this 
side of the Atlantic, not to speak of the Cleveland 
Public Library and other libraries in America. 
Three years ago she presented her work as a thesis 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Radcliffe 
College, and amply earned the award of that 
degree. 

After an account of the development of ecclesi- 
astical assemblies in England before and after the 
Norman Conquest, the relations of the lower clergy 
and Parliament in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries are considered. It appears that the lower 
clergy were first summoned to Parliament in 1295, 
but that they attended and continued to attend 
only in a consultative capacity. But if their 
position in Parliament was nominal, in convocation 
it was important. They realized in convocation the 
king’s dependence on their grants and their power 
to delay royal procedure. 

The problem of attendance on parliaments and 
convocations was one that affected all degrees of 
the clergy. There was the expense of it, whether 
attendance was in person or by sponsor, and the 
consent to new taxes on their spiritualities that 
might be involved. No wonder they bent their 
efforts towards transferring their greater activity 
to convocation. 

By the end of the fourteenth century the frame- 
work for procedure in the Convocation of the 
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Province of Canterbury became fixed—the definite 
order of ceremony and business, the separate 
deliberations of higher and lower bodies, and the 
precise formulation of grievances and reforms. With 
the subject of grievances and reforms that of grants 
was closely linked. But never in the fourteenth 
century did the clergy reach a position strong 
enough to make grants absolutely dependent on 
the redress of grievances. 

A comparison of the provinces of Canterbury and 
York shows that the province of Canterbury 
generally occupied the place of leader in the 
decisions. This was not due to the conscious 
assumption and forcible maintenance of a principle, 
but to the larger size of the province of Canterbury 
and its freedom from the raiding Scots, which made 
for greater financial resources. 

What of the contribution of Convocation to the 
development of the English Constitution ? Here is 
Mrs. Weske’s answer: The contributions of the 
clergy were ‘their adherence to the principle that 
in assemblies or congregations which concerned the 
whole body of the clergy, there should be represen- 
tatives from every degree of clerical status ; their 
insistence that those who were to give money for a 
grant should take part in the deciding of the amount 
thereof and the terms on which it should be yielded ; 
their maintenance of the practice that the conditions 
of a grant and the grievances to be redressed should 
be presented in writing with clarity and precision 
of statement ; and, finally, their constant emphasis 
on the principle that redress of grievances should 
be the inevitable recompense for a grant.’ 

Such are some of the results of Mrs. Weske’s 
researches. The documentation is careful, indeed 
meticulously careful. And the volume contains 
in the appendices two charts of ecclesiastical 
assemblies, which are also carefully compiled. 
There is a satisfying bibliography and an excellent 
index. The work is all that a good thesis should 
be. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF THE 
ATONEMENT. 


There is a large number of recent books on the 
subject of the Atonement—last month we dealt with 
Dr. Vincent Taylor’s important work—but there is 
room for such a study as is presented in Canon 
W. J. Sparrow Simpson’s The Redeemer (Longmans ; 
6s. net). It is an eloquent defence, based on 
Scripture and the Church’s practice, of the tradi- 
tional view of the Atonement as both a godward 
sacrifice and a manward appeal; and it is couched 
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in terms such asthe lay reader will readily under- 
stand. The author has written many books, but 
we do not recall any book of his which excels this 
in clearness and vigour of presentation. 

It undoubtedly makes a world of difference, as he 
says, whether a man believes in the Atonement as 
both a godward sacrifice and a manward appeal or 
as only a manward appeal. But, as he realizes, 
popular religion at the present day tends to affirm 
the manward appeal and to deny the godward 
sacrifice. In other words, it tends to affirm the 
subjective side and to deny the objective side of the 
Atonement. Accordingly, it is his purpose in these 
pages to urge that in this case, as in so many others, 
popular religion is right in what it affirms and wrong 
in what it denies. The Atonement is godward. It 
is primarily godward and secondarily manward. 
Its essence lies in the fact that it is the one and only 
perfect reparation offered to the Eternal Holiness ; 
and that it was offered by the Son of God, who, for 
that very end, became the Son of man, to accomplish 
for His creatures what they never could accomplish 
for themselves. 

In appealing to the Scriptures Dr. Sparrow 
Simpson gives us not so much a series of connected 
chapters as a series of studies of salient points, such 
as Isaiah 53 in the Jewish and in the Christian 
religion, St. John the Baptist on the Lamb of God, 
and the Cry from the Cross. In particular he dwells 
upon the Apostolic interpretation of the Crucifixion, 
in which redemption is variously explained as 
reconciliation, sacrifice, and priesthood. Nor does 
he restrict himself to an account of the Apostolic 
interpretations, but treats of historic interpretations, 
medieval and modern ; those of Anselm, Abelard, 
and Calvin; of M‘Leod Campbell, Denney, and 
Moberly. 

It may be gathered that the book covers much 
familiar ground. It should, however, be noted that 
it contains two features which lend it a certain 
distinction. One is its constructive treatment of 
the idea of reparation as applied to the death of 
Christ on the Cross. The reparation did not consist 
in the suffering of physical pain, or in the fact of 
the Crucifixion, but was a moral reparation, 
consisting in the offering on man’s behalf of the 
perfection of sinless sorrow. 

The other distinctive feature of the book is the 
emphasis upon devotional (as compared with 
intellectual or theological) interpretation. As one 
would expect of an author who combines evan- 
gelical sentiment with Catholic practice, the institu- 
tion of the Eucharist is regarded as in itself a 
defence—like the testimony of Scripture—of the 
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objective view of the Atonement. For the Eucharist 
is the Church’s devotional interpretation of the 
Atonement as primarily not a manward appeal, but 
an offering presented before the Eternal Holiness. 
It is sacrificial because the Atonement is sacrificial. 
The Eucharistic sacrifice perpetuates the Pauline 
doctrine of redemption. And wherever the ancient 
doctrine of the Eucharistic sacrifice prevails, there 
the sacrifice of the Cross will be brought home to 
men’s minds and hearts. 

Those who differ from Dr. Sparrow Simpson in 
their interpretations of the Atonement cannot but 
admire the sincerity and consistency of this work. 


C. F. ANDREWS. 


Mr. C. F. Andrews is a persistent wanderer over 
sea and land, and in whatever part of the world 
Indians are to be found they draw him with an 
irresistible attraction. Some Europeans would 
describe him as a stormy petrel, always to be found 
where tempest is threatening. But it would be 
fairer to emphasize the earnestness with which he 
has laboured to promote better racial under- 
standings, and the great success he has often had in 
assembling factors of reconciliation. 

In his book India and the Pacific (Allen & Unwin ; 
cloth 6s. net, paper 3s. 6d. net), he treats mainly 
of certain problems connected with Fiji, and is 
specially concerned with the relations of the Indian 
immigrants to the Fijians and the Europeans. 
Despite the fact that he begins by saying that 
‘there are not many things to encourage us in the 
world to-day,’ the tone of the book is optimistic. 
He finds that the abolition of the indenture system 
has meant a great improvement in conditions as 
compared with those at the time of his previous 
visit twenty years ago. There are still many 
things for him to criticise, such as separate elec- 
torates, threatened return to nomination instead of 
election ; monopoly by Europeans of the higher 
posts; relics of feudalism in the contrast between 
their houses and those of the Indian labourers, etc., 
but on the whole his criticism is friendly. Only 
once does he seem to be a little unfair—when, 


_ discussing the question of separate versus joint 


electorates, he explains that the European objection 


is due to the fear that only the European whom the 


Indians like would be elected, and goes on to point 


out that the Europeans could retort by electing 
the Indian whom they liked best, quite forgetting 


that the European vote would be so small as to be 
almost negligible in a joint electorate. Mr. Andrews’ 
fundamental political conviction is that the time 
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has come for the British Empire to shed its 
imperialism and develop as a commonwealth of 
nations. He very rightly argues that, if, as he 
thinks is the case, political power is becoming 
precarious, there is no limit to the moral and 
intellectual influence which a European may still 
exercise. The general position taken up in the book 
is that ‘if the British attempt to retain a virtual 
oligarchy or dictatorship, they will in the end be 
excluded, by the opposition of other races, from the 
larger moral sphere where their influence might 
still prevail.’ This might be said to be true not 
only of Fiji, but of India also, and other larger 
portions of the Empire. 

Mr. Andrews’ excursions into world politics, or, 
at least, the problems of the Pacific, are interesting. 
He thinks that the affiliations of northern and 
western Australia are Asiatic, and that it would be 
politic for Australia to make friends culturally and 
economically with India before it is too late. By 
‘too late’ he means that an understanding between 
Japan, China, and India might cut off Australia 
completely from the western world and lead to 
disaster if the old misunderstandings between the 
European and the Asiatic still persist. Mr. Andrews 
hopes for reconciliation, and his common-sense 
treatment of the situation in this book—which it 
might be said would be all the better of a little 
pulling together and excision of repetitions—will 
do much to help towards this end. 


THE APOSTOLIC TRADITION. 


The Treatise on the Apostolic Tradition of St. 
Hippolytus of Rome (S.P.C.K.; 12s. 6d. net) has 
been edited by the Rev. Gregory Dix, Monk of 
Nashdon Abbey, and is being published for the 
Church Historical Society. So far the first volume 
only has appeared. It contains a historical introduc- 
tion, textual materials, and a translation into English, 
with an apparatus criticus and some critical notes. 
The second volume will conclude the work, and will 
contain the Introduction and Commentary. If it 
fulfils the scholarly promise which the first volume 
indicates, the whole will be a valuable contribution 
towards .a full understanding of Hippolytus’ 
significant treatise. Professor Easton’s recent 
translation has been very useful, but on certain 
textual points this work may correct Professor 
Easton’s, and it will otherwise supplement it. 

The little Greek treatise whose title is the 
Apostolic Tradition was issued at Rome by the anti- 
Pope and martyr St. Hippolytus about A.D. 215. 
It claims to be an accurate account of the inner 
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life and religious policy of the Christian Church of 
the sub-Apostolic Age. It deals first with the 
institution of the various ranks of the Christian 
hierarchy, then with the initiation of the laity, and 
finally with what the editor calls ‘ The Devout Life 
for Normal Christians.’ 

The editor gives in the general introduction an 
account of Hippolytus in his relations with his rival 
Callistus, in which the former’s character does not 
appear in a good light. There is little doubt but 
that Hippolytus suffered from pride and com- 
placency, narrowness and obstinacy, and, in his 
enmity, malignancy. And the whole story of 
Hippolytus, which the editor records, tends to 
raise serious questions about the contents of his 
treatise. ‘How far can we be certain that the 
usages it describes represent more than the prefer- 
ences, perhaps exceptional and perverse, of a 
schismatic individualist ? How far back does the 
“Tradition” go, and to what extent does it re- 
present what was normal in the Great Church in 
the second century ?’ 

Such are the questions the editor will seek to 
answer completely in his second volume. Meantime 
we observe that he thinks he will be able to justify 
a high degree of confidence in the evidence of 
Hippolytus, and to show that the ‘ Tradition’ 
represents the mind and practice not of Hippolytus 
only but of the whole Catholic Church of the 
second century. Whether he will succeed in showing 
that or not, there is no question as to the importance 
of the ‘Tradition’ as an illuminating source of 
evidence. 


THE NEW LIFE OF JESUS. 


We use the definite article because The Life of 
Jesus, by Mr. Conrad Noel (Dent ; 12s. 6d. net), 
is not simply one among many conventional ‘ lives.’ 
It is an outstanding performance. In sheer bulk 
it is remarkable, a volume of over six hundred 
large-sized pages, with four long appendices, with 
an elaborate summary of Old Testament history, 
with sketches of the contemporary scene in Rome 
and Roman lands, and outlines of the popular 
religions of the Empire. All this is included in the 
comprehensive plan, and each item has its contribu- 
tion to make to the total view. The author has 
read widely and mastered his material. He writes 
with distinction and with a freshness and originality 
which are always a sign that the reflections and 
conclusions are coming off his own mind. It must 
be said also that for a person of his religious colour 
his independence and objectivity are remarkable. 
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No one reading these absorbing pages would have 
any reason to conclude that Mr. Noel is a priest 
of the ‘ English Catholic Church,’ which presum- 
ably means what is generally known as ‘ Anglo- 
Catholic.’ 

It is, however, in accord with the writer’s con- 
sidered aim. He has had before him a double 
purpose, to be objective and to be historical, 7.e. 
to write always with the background in view. So 
far as the first of these aims is concerned he has 
achieved a considerable, but by no means complete, 
success. In an appendix he gives us examples of 
the ‘ subjective’ Christ depicted by certain writers, 
the Sabbatarian Christ, the Total-abstainer Christ, 
the Vegetarian Christ and the Pacifist Christ. He 
might have added the Apocalyptic Christ. He 
himself presents what, without very much straining, 
might be called the Economic Christ. His political 
(or social) sympathies are obvious, and he has 
allowed them to affect his general picture of Jesus, 
and to colour his interpretation of certain incidents. 
An extreme instance of this is the revolutionary 
opinions of Mary as seen in the Magnificat and the 
influence she had in forming similar opinions on 
Jesus, the Baptist, and James, ‘if Mary had some 
share in the education of all three.’ Another is 


his paraphrase of what Jesus meant, in the Parable | 


of the Rich Fool, by ‘ Who made me a judge or a 
divider over you?’ as follows: ‘ What have I to 
do with your petty squabbles about private pro- 
perty ? My business is with a world where all 
essential property will be held in common, and 
there will be found to be not only enough, but 
plenty for all’ In the first temptation of Jesus, 
the writer tells us, it was the food problem that 
was before Jesus. And in His general outlook the 
Kingdom He meant to found was a better world 
for all. 

With regard to the other point, Mr. Noel very 
properly sees the ministry of Jesus against the 
background of His day. And this background is 
sketched with great fullness. But much that is 
given us here, while of great interest and value in 
itself, seems to have little relevance to the work 
or ideas of Jesus. The elaborate narrative of Old 
Testament story is to a large extent superfluous. 
The account of Oriental religions does not seem 
essential to an understanding of the mind of Jesus. 
And even the picture of ordinary life under the 
Roman tyranny has a limited application. It is 
only fair to say that the writer has gone into these 
matters with some fullness in order to show that 
the teachings of Jesus were given under much the 
same conditions as obtain in our modern world 
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and cannot be asserted to be inapplicable to 
it. 

The outstanding feature of this brilliant account 

of Jesus and His teaching is the assertion and pro- 
longed proof that Jesus intended to found a social 
commonwealth of justice for all. This is the mean- 
ing of the Kingdom of God and it was the main 
conception in the mind of Jesus. This raises two 
questions: First, was the Kingdom actually the 
Tuling thought in our Lord’s mind? And secondly, 
was the Kingdom that Jesus had in His mind to be 
a commonwealth or a spiritual reality in the soul, 
the reign of God in His children? With regard to 
the first question, it may be reasonably argued that 
the main thought of Jesus was not the Kingdom 
but the Fatherhood of God, and that the Kingdom 
was simply the inherited framework in which Jesus 
put this governing faith. The second question is 
more difficult. Mr. Noel argues strongly and with 
conspicuous ability for the idea of the Kingdom 
as a commonwealth, a better world of equality 
and fairness and plenty. He devotes two chapters 
to the saying of Jesus: ‘The Kingdom of God is 
within, or among, you.’ He holds that ‘ within’ 
is impossible, and that ‘among’ confirms the idea 
of an organized community. A great wealth of 
learning is devoted to showing that the background 
of the idea in the Old Testament and Apocalyptic 
confirms this conclusion. And at any rate it may 
be said that he has made a case which all future 
interpreters will have to consider. 

It must not be thought, however, that this book 
is an essay on the teaching of Jesus about social 
welfare. Mr. Noel gives us a month by month, 
sometimes a week by week, narrative of the life 
and ministry of our Lord. Nearly half of the book 
is devoted to the evangelic story, and the story is 
told vividly and arrestingly. There is not a dull 
or conventional page in the whole of it. The 
writer differs from Rawlinson and the Form- 
critics in holding that a chronological account of 
the life of Jesus is possible, and that Mark can be 
taken as a sound basis for this. And we think he 
is right. But no one, if he has strong convictions, 
could write the story of Jesus without raising 
questions of interpretation on which differences are 
inevitable. We have marked at least half a dozen 
of such points on which violent contradictions will be 
offered by others to his conclusions. But this only 
shows how individual and independent the writer is. 

A word must be added on two points. The book 
is beautifully dressed, with good clear type and 
attractive binding. And the seven maps are well 
drawn and very helpful. 
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A MASTER OF PREACHING. 


That Principal Macgregor has published a new 
volume of sermons is already known to the readers 
of this Magazine, for in last month’s ‘ Christian 
Year’ they enjoyed the leading ideas in his study 
of Hag 2°-*. In those spacious days when many 
volumes of sermons appeared, a volume by Principal 
Macgregor was an outstanding event ; how much 
more is this so to-day when the number of sermon 
volumes is so much less. In Christ and the 
Church (Hodder & Stoughton; 6s. net) he deals 
with twenty-eight great subjects in the way that 
we have learned to expect—deep penetrating 
thought and fine restrained writing. Here is his 
message to those who would narrow the Church : 

“Anthony Trollope did not pose as anything 
but what he was—a bluff, hearty, sport-enjoying 
Englishman, yet in one place he exclaims, ‘“‘ We are 
not forced into Church? No, but we desire more 
than that—we desire not to be forced to stay 
away.’ That is a saying to be seriously pondered, 
for though men indifferent too often lay the re- 
sponsibility for their irreligion on the pious, yet 
this fact remains, that amongst the indifferent 
there are creatures with vastly more of religious 
interest than they realize. They do belieye in 
goodness, and in their hearts they reach after it ; 
but the Church when they approach it does not 
seem manly or plain enough. The penitence in its 
expression sounds morbid and excessive; the 
virtues exalted by the preacher are; not those which 
they most admire. They come seeking bread, and, 
in its place, they are offered a haze of pious words. 
Yet surely in the religion of Jesus there are realities 
to match their deep desire—helps, teachings, 
duties, inspirations ; and the Church which is true 
to the Lord, who had thought for the sheep outside 
this fold, ought less narrowly to consider the taste 
and the restrictions of the few within. The Church 
of Jesus should be a place very lightsome and very 
large, hospitable, elastic, varied, adventurous, so 
that men of every temper may find a home within 
its walls. ‘‘ My house,’ He says, “ shall be called a 
house of prayer for all nations”’—that is a great 
and rebuking word to which we do well to give 
heed.’ 


AN AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST OF 
RELIGION. 


The Psychology of Religious Living (Cokesbury 
Press ; $2.50), by Karl R. Stolz, Ph.D., D.D., Dean 
of Hartford School of Religious Education, contains 
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the substance of lectures delivered in several 
theological seminaries, universities, and summer 
schools conducted for ministers and laymen. It 
is an attempt on the part of one who has done 
clinical work in mental hygiene and therapy, and has 
had practical experience with undeveloped or 
disorganized individuals, ‘to explore the psycho- 
logical fundamentals of religious personality.’ 

Part I. treats of the Backgrounds of the Religious 
Quest, and the questions it raises are such as the 
following: What constitutes religion ? How did it 
originate ? How has the idea of God been evolved ? 
Is humanism a religion? How has the psychology 
of religion arisen, and what are its methods of 
investigation ? 

The expositions are useful and the author is 
well read in the recent literature. Naturally he 
refers chiefly to the literature produced on his side 
of the Atlantic, but he appears to have missed some 
recent contributions of significance by writers on 
this side, such as Malinowski and Marett. The 
former’s views on the relation between magic 
and religion merit at least a hearing, and we are not 
sure that the latter’s use of the term ‘ animatism’ 
has been rightly grasped. Malinowski has written 
much since 1922, and Marett a great deal since 1909. 

Part II. deals with Religious Experience and 
Personality, and here the author moves in that 
practical field in which he is so deeply interested. 
The questions arising here are many and various, 
like the subjects treated. The chapters to which 
one most readily turns are those in which such 
subjects are treated as conversion, personality, 
control, prayer, worship, occultism, and mental 
health. 

Take one of those subjects, that of prayer, which, 
as the author says, ‘is either the grossest form of 
superstition or the culmination of wisdom.’ We 
pass over his discussion of ‘ subjective prayer, the 
answers to which are resident within the soul of 
him who prays, and turn to his discussion of 
‘ objective prayer,’ the answers to which—if and 
when given—influence other persons or effect 
changes in the external world. Prayer of the first 
type, ‘ personal objective prayer,’ may possibly be 
answered sometimes by direct divine action, but 
the author hastens to add that such a question lies 
outwith the domain of the science of psychology. 
It is a question for the philosopher and theologian. 
As for ‘impersonal objective prayer,’ he allows 
here no loophole for validity. Indeed he affirms it 
to be sinful to attempt to change God’s established 
order. 

Here is a quotation which will give an impression 
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of the style of the book, which abounds in the 
terminology of recent psychology, and at the same 
time indicates the author’s view of prayer: ‘ When 
the individual has lost confidence in the power of 
prayer to protect fruit trees in a critical stage 
against the usual ravages of a severe frost, he may 
still with the utmost assurance offer the prayer of 
aspiration and thereby reach a higher level of 
personality integration, offer the prayer of consecra- 
tion and thereby dedicate himself to the implications 
of a fresh outlook, offer the prayer of submission in 
the day of tribulation and thereby absorb an other- 
wise disrupting experience, offer the prayer for 
guidance and thus sensitize conscience and unify 
life in terms of duty or manifest destiny.’ But if 
prayer is to be thus interpreted in psychological 
terms, many will be inclined to ask, Why pray ? 
Why use the name of God ? Why not simply wish 
or will ? 


In Swords or Plowshares? (Abingdon Press ; 
$2.00) the Rev. Earl Cranston, Ph.D., writes on 
‘ How can war be avoided now and permanently.’ 
It is a book addressed in the first instance to 
Americans, but it contains many wholesome 
truths not only for the U.S.A. but for the nations 
generally. The writer examines the history of 
the American people to discover what the various 
wars in which they have engaged have accom- 
plished, and whether some better way than war 
might not in each case have been found. Not 
every one will agree with his analysis, but it is 
pleasing to note his sympathetic and understanding 
treatment of Britain’s aims and policy. Perhaps he 
has not made sufficient allowance for the appar- 
ently uncontrollable and demonic element in 
world affairs which baffles statesmanship, and seems. 
to work like an inevitable doom. One feels it 
somewhat facile to suggest that some happy word 
or the transfer of a few votes would easily have 
been sufficient to alter fate. The book, however,,. 
is a careful historical record, full of instruction and 
wise guidance for all citizens who ponder the 
supreme problem of world peace. 


If any one desires a plain statement of the old’ 
Reformation theology we can commend, The 
Christian Evangel, by Principal John M‘Nicol, D.D. 
(American Tract Society ; New York; $1.50). It. 
is a piece of solid workmanship closely following 
the lines of New Testament teaching. In the 
sub-title it is called ‘a modern restatement of the: 
ancient faith,’ but there is nothing distinctively: 
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modern about it. There are no references whatso- 
ever to modern thought and practically no illustra- 
tions. The writer has confined himself to the one 
task of giving a systematic exposition of Bible 
teaching as that is understood in evangelical circles. 
In this task he has attained a very considerable 
measure of success. 


In the Church of Scotland Youth series a book 
for Bible Classes has been issued on The Making of 
a Christian, by the Rev. George M. Dryburgh, M.A. 
(Church of Scotland Committee on Publications ; 
1s. 6d. net). It deals with the relation of youth to 
all sorts of factors, like money, leisure, work, 
friendship, the mind, the body, home, prayer, 
Sunday, the Church. Questions for discussion are 
supplied after each chapter. The work is intelli- 
gently done. The style is perhaps rather con- 
descending, and there is not a sufficient emphasis 
on social problems like housing and poverty, the 
real things that trouble (or ought to trouble) youth. 
But the book will be a help to leaders of young 
people’s societies or classes. 


One of the signs which indicate a welcome 
recovery of interest in the Bible, and especially 
in the Old Testament, is the appearance of so many 
sound popular books about it. To the existing 
list we must now add The Old Testament To-day, by 
the Rev. W. L. Northridge, M.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
(Epworth Press; 3s. 6d. net). Here we have a 
useful and workmanlike Introduction to the Old 
Testament, treating the subject along familiar 
lines and with the usual divisions. Dr. Northridge 
writes in a clear fashion, putting his material into 
a form which the lay reader can easily grasp. His 
tone is modest ; he makes less claim to scholarship 
than he might have done, and is content for the 
most part to cite the opinions of others, sometimes 
without offering a decision between rival views. 
He has made himself a master of the modern 
position, and has made good use of the most recent 
standard works. He has thus produced a compre- 
hensive survey of the Old Testament from the 
literary point of view, well adapted to the type of 
reader for whom it is intended. There is a useful 
Bibliography, to which, however, one or two books 
may well be added. Lods’ two volumes, in Hooke’s 
translation, certainly deserve mention, for instance, 
and Miss Allen’s ‘ Short Introduction to the Old 
Testament’ and Welch’s ‘ Visions of the End’ 
should certainly not have been omitted from their 
respective sections. 
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A perfectly charming book for parents, teachers, 
children, and everybody is Manners Can be Fun, 
written and drawn by Mr. Munro Leaf (Hamish 
Hamilton ; 3s. 6d. net). It is a thin, large book - 
about the size of Struwelpeter, and just as funny. 
Every page has a ‘ manner’ in large black type, and 
a drawing to illustrate it. The drawings are ‘ primi- 
tive,’ such as a child would draw if he had humour 
and genius. The book as well as the manners is 
good fun. 


The Good News of Luke the Physician (Lutterworth 
Press ; 3s. 6d. net), with commentary, by the Rev. 
P. N. F. Young, M.A., is an edition of the Third 
Gospel on comparatively novel lines. There is a 
short Introduction to the Third Gospel, in which the 
late Dr. Streeter’s critical positions are endorsed. 
This is followed by an English version, which keeps 
close to the Authorized and Revised Versions, 
arranged in chapters and paragraphs, with the 
verse numbers in the margin. Then comes a 
Commentary of some three hundred pages in length, 
clearly spaced out and written in a style at once 
interesting, clear, and consecutive. The standpoint 
is both conservative and modern (in the sense 
of being adopted in view of modern literary and 
historical criticism), and the book may be com- 
mended as suitable for use in schools and colleges 
where acquaintance with the original Greek text 
is not required. 


The Approaching Advent of Christ (Marshall, 
Morgan & Scott; 6s. net), by the Rev. Alexander 
Reese, is an examination of the teaching of J. N. 
Darby and his followers. To many this must be an 
unfamiliar name, and it may surprise them to be 
told that the Separatist Movement which he 
initiated has spread to the remotest corners of the 
earth, enlisting supporters in most of the Reformed 
Churches in Christendom—among Evangelical 
Anglicans, Fundamentalists, Plymouth Brethren 
(whose founder was J. N. Darby), free-lance Bible 
teachers, and evangelists, and all whose leanings are 
toward ‘a realistic programme of the End.’ Mr. 
Reese, who serves an American Presbyterian 
Mission in Brazil, buckles to his task with good 
will, being persuaded—curiously enough, many 
will think—that these prophetic theories should be 
subjected to thorough examination. It is no use, as 
he says, bowling to Bradman, or pitching to ‘ Babe” 
Ruth, with a ping-pong ball, and against the wind ! 

He first states the orthodox pre-millennial view, 
which is traceable to the close of the Apostolic Age, 
then summarizes the doctrine of the new school of 
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pre-millennialists, which arose about 1830, and then 
investigates the teaching of Scripture on the 
resurrection of the saints and kindred topics. 
Meeting the Darbyists on their own ground, and 
summoning the accredited commentators to his aid, 
he shows how ill-founded are the characteristic 
Darbyist theories. He does not think that the 
Brethren need relinquish all that Darby taught for 
‘their and our good,’ but they should relinquish 
only what was not derived from Scripture— from 
refining what the Bible left rugged, and meant to 
remain rugged.’ 

It is Hard to be a Christian, by Rev. Samuel M. 
Zwemer, D.D. (Marshall, Morgan & Scott ; 3s. 6d.), 
contains about a dozen addresses, some of which 
have been given at religious conferences in England 
and America. They form a wholesome change from 
much of the religious writing of to-day in respect 
of the fact, hinted at in the title, that they stress 
the reality and power of sin, and the sterner 
aspects of the Christian life. The writer’s theology 
is that of John Bunyan, and he acknowledges 
indebtedness to Bishop Andrews, Alexander Whyte, 
and George Matheson. That is not to say that he 
is unfamiliar with more modern thought, but he 
looks on life with serious eyes in the light of the 
Cross, and finds that salvation is no easy thing. 
As the Sadhu Sundar Singh once remarked to the 
writer, ‘ Those who think that salvation from sin 
will come easily have no strength to abandon sin ; 
but those who realize that God became incarnate 
and shed His blood to save us from our sin, will not 
do that which gives suffering to God, or to a brother 
in Christ.’ Gl iu 

The name of Mr. A. J. Russell, the author of 
‘For Sinners Only,’ on the cover of a book is 
doubtless enough to assure it of a widespread 
welcome. And there is much to interest and inspire 
in his latest book, Healing in His Wings (Methuen ; 
5s. net). It professes to be the biography of a 
spiritual healer who is simply named Dorothy, but 
it can hardly be called a biography. The central 
figure is presented with a somewhat provoking 
elusiveness, and only glimpses and hints are given 
of her life and work. One fails to see why this air 
of mystery should be thrown around the subject. 
There is also evidence of padding, as when we are 
told at some length of a ‘ princess’ who called a 
meeting and forgot all about it, and of the author 
bumping over rabbits when motoring to Stranraer. 
At the same time it is manifest that ‘ Dorothy’ is a 
remarkable character and a gifted healer. What 
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is written here of her home of healing and of her 
religious experiences is very beautiful and inspiring. 


The Childhood of Jesus, by Miss Geraldine 
Cummins, with a Preface by Mr. Eric Parker 
(Frederick Muller; 5s. net), is another of those 
imaginative reconstructions of Scripture story which 
are becoming increasingly common. It is praised 
by the publishers as ‘ unique,” and by Mr. Eric 
Parker as ‘ beautiful,’ and doubtless both ad- 
jectives have some truth to back them. It all 
depends on whether you like this kind of thing. 
There are hints and suggestions in the Gospels that 
can be used to build up a picture of the child Jesus 
on substantial foundations. But this book, inter- 
esting and even fascinating as it is In some ways, is 
to a very large extent sheer imagination. With 
this caveat, we may say that the writer has done 
her best to present a life-like figure and has largely 
succeeded. 


Saul of Tarsus, by the Rev. F. Warburton Lewis 
(Nicholson & Watson ; 6s. net), is a sequel to the 
same writer’s ‘Jesus of Galilee,’ and has been 
written in response to many requests from readers 
of the earlier work. 
rather a series of pictures, mainly of his spiritual 
life and development, in the setting of the events 
of his career. 
Professor Ramsay, to whom the writer expresses 
his indebtedness. ‘Saul of Tarsus’ is hardly an 
accurate title, since all through it is the Christian 
that is in view. But those who enjoyed ‘ Jesus of 
Galilee’ will be satisfied with this portrayal of His 
great servant. It is all vivid and alive. It pro- 
fesses not to be a ‘ hand-book’ or a ‘ biography.’ 
It is rather pictorial and revealing, and aims at 
showing the real stature of the Apostle as a witness 
and servant of his Lord, and in this aim the writer 
achieves a considerable success. 


At Christmas time those who want calendars 
with a religious message, and books for boys and 
girls that combine well-written stories with religious 
teaching naturally turn to Messrs. Pickering & 
Inglis. 

We draw attention to the calendars and almanacs. 
They are the Golden Grain Wall Calendars, all with 
brightly coloured pictures. They are in tear-off 
block form, and have a selected Scripture text for 
every day. There are the following varieties: 
Daily Manna (1s.), Grace and Truth (1s.), Young 
Folks (1s.), Daily Grain (1s. 3d.), Golden Text 
(as. 3d.), Daily Meditation (1s. 6d.). The Golden 


It is a picture of St. Paul, or © 
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_ alabaster missionary box. 


herself. 
| the Road.’ 
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Grain Almanac is published in two sizes—pocket 
size (2d.) and large type (3d.). 

Turn now to the books. We have three for 
younger boys and girls. Under New Management, 
by Mr. Raymond H. Belton (1s. 3d.), is an account 


_ of a club formed by two small boys and two small 
_ girls. Nothing but mischief was done at first, but 


presently the club fell under new management. 
In Accidents will Happen, by Miss Winifred M. 
Pearce (1s. 3d.), the twin sons of an archeologist 
have many adventures, especially Michael who goes 
with his father to Iraq. The hero of Danny and 
the Alabaster Box, by Miss Constance Savery (9d.), 


_ is a small boy with a large missionary interest. 


Danny gradually gathers enough money to fill the 
For older boys and girls 
Messrs. Pickering & Inglis have published Twelve 


| Clever Girls, by Mr. J. A. W. Hamilton (1s.). It 


gives an account of the work of Elise Sandes, the 


_ soldiers’ friend, and Agnes E. Jones, the workhouse 
| reformer, among others. 
| Darkest Africa, by Mr. Arthur G. Ingleby (2s. 6d.), 
/ is a biography of Charles 
_ missionary for years in the heart of darkest Africa. 
_ This book has a good map and a number of illustra- 
_ tions. 
| over, this is the volume for you. 


And Pioneer Days in 


Albert Swan, a 


If you must choose, and you are twelve or 


Mrs. Anne Byrd Payson chanced to read ‘ The 


| Christ of the Indian Road,’ and was inspired by it 


to work out a technique of the Christian life for 
This was the source of her book ‘ I Follow 
Now she has written a sequel—Rule of 
the Road (Putnam; 3s. 6d. net)—in which she 


_ describes the help given through this technique to 


others. Many people who had read her first book 
wrote to her for guidance. Some of her dealings 
with them are recounted here at length. There is 


_ mo mention of ‘The Oxford Group’ here, but the 


book is on the lines of its work. The stories 
are told very frankly, and they are all very inter- 
esting and enlightening. Mrs. Payson’s main 
demand is for the spirit of forgiveness. It is 
through this we are really united to the life of 
Christ. If you have any one you dislike or despise 
or ‘ bar,’ you must get rid of this attitude if you are 
to get peace and power in Christ. There is a real 
originality and freshness about this book which 
come from its being first-hand and really alive. 


_ A remarkable book, Church Music in History 


and Practice, by Winfred Douglas, Mus. Doc., 


Canon of Denver, is published by Messrs. Scribner’s 


Sons Ltd. This volume is in the series of the 
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Hale Lectures publications. The Rev. Charles 
Hale, Bishop of Cairo, died in 1900, and in his Will 
he provided a fund to be held in trust for the 
general purposes of promoting the Catholic Faith 
by lecture courses, one of the subjects to be Church 
Music. 

The volume under review covers the history of 
Church Music from its Hebrew and Classic basis 
to the present time. The subject is divided into 
the following sections: (1) Music of the Eucharist 
in Plain Song; (2)Evolution of Polyphony ; 
(3) Gregorian Psalmody; (4) Post-Reformation 
Office Music; and lastly, Pre-Reformation and 
Post-Reformation Hymnody. The book is a mine 
of scholarship. It is not a volume for the general 
reader but for the expert. 


Worship and Prayer (S.P.C.K.; paper 2s., 
cloth 3s. net), by Mr. Hugh Caiger, consists of 
Fifty-Two Talks to Young People. It belongs to 
the series of S.P.C.K. Educational Books. The 
author has already expounded the Church 
Catechism in Fifty-Two Lessons, and we com- 
mend this similar venture to the notice of Sunday- 
school and Bible-class teachers. He seeks here 
to explain why one should attend public worship, 
and how to make both corporate worship and 
bedside-prayers a spiritual education. Everything 
is simply and clearly said, and there is a wealth 
of apposite illustration. Appended to the Talks 
on Worship and Prayer are Talks for Advent, 
Christmas, Lent, Easter, and Whitsunday. 


A sequel to ‘ Aims and Ideals of Christian Living ’ 
is provided in The Modern Pilgrimage, Forty 
Lessons for Bible Classes, Youth Groups, and Study 
Circles, by various contributors, edited by the Rev. 
J. R. Lumb, M.A., and introduced by Dr. Rawlin- 
son, Bishop of Derby (S.P.C.K. ; paper, 2s. 6d., cloth, 
3s. 6d. net). This book is not meant to provide 
ready-made lessons, but rather to help in getting 
young men and women to think about the great 
matters of faith and action. It begins with two 
sections on what may be called Revelation (the 
Psalms and the Life of our Lord), followed by a 
section on the Prayer Book. From these subjects 
we pass to the problems of to-day, and then to the 
Christian life in its various aspects (at work, at 
play, at home, and so on). A section on four marks 
of the Christian life includes freedom, authority, 
conscience, and vocation. And the volume 
concludes with six chapters on ‘ Torch-bearers ’— 
Patrick, Eliot, Patteson, Mary Bird, Pao-Swen, and 
Bishop Azariah. It will be apparent that there is 
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plenty of food for thought here, and when it is 
added that among the contributors are Miss Dorothy 
Batho, Miss E. M. Fox, and others nearly as dis- 
tinguished it will be equally apparent that there is 
plenty of stimulus also. The Bishop gently 
criticises Miss Fox for taking the Gospel of Mark as a 
reliable chronological guide to the life of Christ. 
In spite of his great authority, we venture to think 
that Miss Fox is on perfectly sound lines here. 


It is an evidence of the interest in religion among 
the youth of our time that so many books come from 
the press which deal with the subject as a living 
problem and aim at giving the young a workable 
faith. Such a book is Making Religion Real, by 
Rey. Leslie J. Tizard, B.A., B.D., B.Litt. (S.C.M. ; 
3s. 6d. net). After showing the perils and loss 
involved in a desire for indiscriminate experiences, 
the writer goes on to deal with the need for purpose 
in life, for getting down to the reality of things, for 
moral decision and personal service. The style is 
direct and forceful, the argument lucid and aptly 
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illustrated. It is a book of very sane Christian 
guidance for the young. 


Dr. F. J. Rae is well known as a devout and 
experienced teacher of Scripture. Through his 
contact with students and his work in the training 
of teachers he is exceptionally well placed to under- 
stand the problems that arise in keen young minds 
in regard to the Bible. He has now published an 
excellent little book—The Bible Teacher's Difficulties 
(S.C.M. ; 3s. net)—in which he deals in a simple 
and straightforward way with leading difficulties. 
Topics discussed are such as: Is the Bible the Word — 
of God? Why teach the Old Testament ? Can we — 
trust the Gospels ? Miracles and the Virgin Birth. — 
It is not to be expected that his solutions will 
satisfy every reader, but every one will be conscious 
of the scrupulous fairness and judicial balance of 
the statements, of the tender regard for the § 
conscience of others, and of the writer's own 
devoutness of spirit and ardent love of truth. The 
book should prove helpful to many. 


Recent Biblical Archaeology. 


By THE REVEREND J. W. Jack, D.D., GLENFARG, PERTHSHIRE. 


Tue remarkable discoveries being made at Lachish 
by Mr. J. L. Starkey continue to throw an inter- 
esting light on the worship and customs of the 
Israelites. They show that this city was a strong- 
hold of heathen practices, a fact which is in accord 
with the Biblical references (cf. 2 Ch 2527, Mic 17). 
The tombs belonging to the seventh and sixth 
centuries B.c. reveal a preponderance of Egyptian 
paganism. Amulets of Egyptian deities have 
been found in large numbers, affording evidence 
that the household gods of Egypt, such as Bes, Ptah- 
Soker, Isis, Bast, and others, enjoyed the popular 
confidence. Many pottery figurines of the Mother 
goddess (the ‘ Queen of Heaven,’ cf. Jer 71%) have 
also been unearthed. The beautifully polished 
seal (believed to date from about 600 B.c.), which 
we mentioned in a previous article, contains in its 
upper register two pagan emblems, namely, the 
figures of a winged serpent and the ‘ ankh’ or 
Egyptian life-sign, and in its lower register— 
strange to say—the orthodox names Shefatiah and 


Asiah, both of which are compounded with the 
name of Yahweh. There seems to have been no 
return to true religion in post-Exilic times, for a 
solar shrine belonging to this period has been 
discovered in the city. Not far from it was a 
square limestone altar, evidently used for incense, 
and containing on one side the figure of a bearded 
man with upraised arms and on the other a large 
human hand in relief—two symbols which are known 
to be almost exclusively associated with the solar 
cult. Apparently, there were numerous adherents 
of this heathen worship in the city at this time (as 
there were at Jerusalem also, cf. Ezk 8-16), and 
there must have been considerable religious laxity 
throughout all the period of the monarchy, giving — 
ample provocation for the prophetic denunciation 
of Judah. 

Among other discoveries in Lachish have been ~ 
groups of basins or large cup-holes in the limestone 
rock, with connecting channels between them. 
These were used, it is believed, for crushing the - 
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grey-green foliage and silver sheen (cf. Ps 528, 
Jer 1118, Hos 14°) covered the neighbouring hills 
_ until Nebuchadrezzar cut the groves down (in 
_ 588 B.c.) and piled the wood against the city, to set 
fire to it. Stores of olives have been found among 
| the ruins of the conflagration, showing that the 
: production of olive oil was one of the main in- 


: 
3 
. 
' berries from the numerous olive groves, whose 
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_dustries of the inhabitants, the oil being used for 
many purposes, including cooking, anointing, 
lighting, and heating. As the berries ripen in the 
autumn and are gathered in November, the stores 
go to show that the city must have fallen just after 
the olive harvest, z.e. in December, 588 B.c., and 
_ that the Lachish Letters, which were found among 
the ashes and soot, and which belong to Zedekiah’s 
» reign (not Jehoiakim’s), must be dated to that 
year (Jerusalem fell the following July, after 
_ eighteen months’ siege, Jer 392). Among the ruins 
| of the houses the excavators have also found the 
remains of old wooden looms, with piles of loom 
_ weights made of clay, as well as several dyeing- 
vats, giving evidence of the weaving and dyeing of 
cloth. Proofs of the existence of these industries 
_ have been found in other cities, such as Mizpah, and 
_ it is clear that linen and woollen garments were in 
_ common use. We read in the story of Samson 
_ (Jg 16!°2-), which is undoubtedly a legend of great 
antiquity, how Delilah, seated on the ground 
_ beside her horizontal loom (fastened to the ground 
with pegs), with Samson’s head upon her knees 
(v.19), used his flowing locks as weft, and wove 
_ them into the warp of herloom. In connexion with 
clothing it is interesting to note that several toggle 
pins, made with copper and the centre pierced 
with an eye, have been unearthed in the city. 
_ These seem to have been used for fastening the 
_ Cloak or outer garment, and date from Hyksos 
times (¢. 2000 B.C.). 
At the great mound of Megiddo, the expedition 
of the Oriental Institute of Chicago University 
(directed by Gordon Loud) has succeeded in making 
important discoveries in the palace, once a mag- 
Nificent building, dating from about 1550 B.c., 
and commanding a superb unobstructed view of 
the whole plain reaching to the sea. They have 
found an ante-room paved with mosaics of sea- 
_ Shells set in lime, and some interior walls covered 
with frescoes in brilliant blue, red, green, brown, 
and yellow. In that part of the building belong- 
‘ing to stratum VIII. (1479-1350 B.c.) their work 
has been rewarded by the finding of a hoard of 
_ jewellery beneath the plaster floor of a room, with 
numerous objects of gold, electrum, ivory, and 
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lapis lazuli, including a fine fluted gold bowl in 
the shape of a sea-shell, cosmetic jars of serpentine 
and hematite, and a gold mesh chain which is as 
strong and flexible to-day as it was over three 
thousand three hundred years ago. Who placed 
the hoard there? Evidently a prince or his 
trusted servant, desperately in fear of some 
threatened invasion, had taken this precaution to 
safeguard his cherished treasures, which were 
probably gifts from Egyptian and Asiatic rulers. 
Was the invasion that of Joshua and the Habiru 
(Sa-Gaz) c. 1400 B.c.? Perhaps, but at all events 
the owner’s treasures were undiscovered, and he 
never lived to reclaim them. The excavators have 
also found in a subterranean three-room vault or 
treasury an invaluable collection of carved and 
incised ivories, over two hundred pieces altogether— 
the most comprehensive group yet known of such 
art in the thirteenth century B.c. A few of them 
bear hieroglyphic inscriptions, many of them have 
Bes figures, sphinxes, and lotus designs, and some, 
if not all, of them had served as inlay in furniture, 
as was the custom in wealthy houses (cf. Ahab’s 
‘ivory’ palace, and Ps 458). One is a beautiful 
oval gaming board, inlaid with gold. All these 
carved ivories scattered over the land were prob- 
ably the work of a school of Phcenician craftsmen, 
who had introduced motifs and patterns in vogue 
in neighbouring countries. 

The striking excavations still being conducted 
at Tepe Gawra (a few miles north-east of Nineveh) 
continue to produce a startling commentary on 
the life and work of early man. Here, in a huge 
mound containing originally more than twenty 
strata, the deposits belonging to the fifth millennium 
B.c.—the earliest recognized civilization so far in 
the ancient world—have been reached. They take 
us back three thousand years before Abraham. 
Even in the remains of this distant age the ex- 
cavators have found building designs of faultless 
balance, along with beautiful painted pottery. 
The best examples of the pottery have been 
reproduced in their original colours by the artist of 
the expedition. To obtain his reds, he was actually 
able to utilize some lumps of red ochre which were 
lying beside the pottery—the very material that 
the pre-historic artist had employed countless ages 
ago and seemed to have left for the excavator of 
to-day. In the small temple at Khafaje, near 
Tepe Gawra, one of the most interesting objects 
found is an excellent bronze cast of two figures 
wrestling. The men, with their arms outstretched, 
are grasping each other by the girdles, close to the 
thighs, and the picture, though dating a thousand 
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years before Jacob, reminds us forcibly of this 
patriarch’s wrestling with a mysterious stranger at 
Peniel (Gn 32%), when his thigh was strained in 
the contest. 

Further remarkable discoveries have been made 
at ancient Mari (the capital of the Middle 
Euphrates), which was captured and burned by 
Hammurabi, King of Babylon, in 2034 B.c. Two 
of these may be referred to here. First, in the 
temple has been found the statue of a goddess, 
holding a jar or vase close to her body below the 
waist. The statue, which is nearly five feet high, 
is hollow and so made that water can enter a duct 
behind from some exterior reservoir placed at a 
sufficient height, and this causes a constant living 
stream to gush forth from the mouth of the jar. 
The goddess is adorned with a six-fold necklace, 
and three bracelets on each wrist, and is clothed in 
along robe. We have here, no doubt, the origin of 
the idea of life-giving waters issuing from a divinely 
filled being, and an apt illustration of the words of 
Christ, ‘Out of his belly shall flow rivers of living 
water’ (Jn 73°). It has generally been understood 
that Christ was thinking of the rock in the wilder- 
ness, but this ancient statue from Mesopotamia 
shows that the precise idea referred to by Him was 
in existence in much older times and prevalent 
throughout the Semitic world. Second, the dis- 
covery of the archives of Mari, consisting of many 
thousands of tablets dating from the reign of the 
last King, Zimri-Lim (c. 2030 B.c.), is leading to 
a reconstruction of Mesopotamian history in the 
patriarchal age. They speak of no less than fifty 
kings, ten of whom are stated to have been allies 
of Hammurabi, and they give a vivid impression of 
the constant correspondence that went on among 
them. In one communication, addressed to Zimri- 
Lim, Hammurabi refers to a letter he had received 
from ‘ the prince of Ugarit’ (Ras Shamra). When 
we reflect that Babylon was about seven hundred 
miles from this Syrian town, we can form some 
idea of the enormous distances covered by couriers 
bearing their tablets. In addition to Haran, a 
Biblical town which frequently figures in the 
correspondence is Nahur (the ‘city of Nahor, 
‘Gn 241°), to which Abraham sent his servant to 
find a wife for Isaac. Until lately, the Biblical 
expression ‘ city of Nahor’ was understood to mean 
Haran, but the Mari tablets distinguish the two. 
Indeed, Nahur is mentioned in the Cappadocian 
tablets and in the Assyrian contracts from the 
fourteenth century B.c. (it appears in late Assyrian 
times as Til-Nahiri). 

The valuable information being afforded by 
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tablets, which are now being uncovered in thousands 
in various parts of.the Near East, is rapidly 
changing our views of ancient civilization there. 
At Atchana, near Antioch in Syria, in a level dated 
about 1400 B.c., a number have lately been brought 
to light by Sir Leonard Woolley. Two of these 
belong to the same series as some found at Ras 
Shamra, while one is a royal letter of about the 
time of Pharaoh Akhenaten (1383-1366 B.C.), 
showing that there were archives of royal and 
official correspondence at this place. At a lower 
level, dated about 1600-1500 B.C., containing the 
oldest Hittite buildings yet found in Syria, parts 
of large cuneiform tablets have been unearthed, 
and Sir Leonard thinks that we may expect im- 
portant literary texts here. It is known that these 
older tablets give us the terms of a treaty of alliance 
between the King of Atchana and the ‘ King of the 
Hurrian tribes,’ and as this is the earliest reference 
to these important people (believed to be the 
‘Horites’ of the Old Testament) a new field of 
knowledge may be opened up regarding them. 
At Ras Shamra, where so many tablets have been 
found bearing on the old Testament, many addi- 
tional ones, dating about 1400-1350 B.C., some in 
cuneiform and others in the alphabetic script, 
have been discovered in the eighth campaign 
recently finished. These confirm the view that 
the cuneiform (Babylonian) was generally used for 
legal and commercial documents, and for official 
communications with foreign countries, while the 
alphabetic script was employed in the internal 
affairs of the town and by the royal family in their 
private correspondence. Among the alphabetic 
tablets there are lists, with names, of the employees 
and servants connected with the temple, and the 
religious beneficiaries. From these lists we take 
the following names which occur in the Old 
Testament (these are in addition to those already 
mentioned by us, June 1936) : 


Ezl. Cf. Uzal, Gn 102’, 1 Ch 174, etc. (probably 
from root 2X, ‘ to go away’). 

Eby. Cf. Ehi, one of the sons of Benjamin, 
Gn 4674, 

Elt. Identical with Elah, the name of one of 
the Kings of Israel, and other individuals 
(cf. ‘Anath and ‘Anah in Old Testament). 

‘Bd. Cf. ‘Ebed (‘ the servant’), Jg 975, etc. 

‘Bdy. Cf. ‘Obadiah (Hebrew ‘Obadyah), 1 K 
183, etc., the y here being probably the 
Yahweh ending. 

‘Zn. Cf. ‘Azzan (Nu 347). 

Qqin. Cf. Hab 21%, where a Hebrew word 
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; gigalon occurs, whose meaning is doubtful 
te (translated ‘shameful spewing’ in A.V., 
and ‘ foul shame’ in R.V.). 

. Ynhm. From the Hebrew root nuhkm, to 
. which belong several well-known names 
. in ghe Old Testament, such as Nahum, 
| Menahem, Nehemiah, etc. The name 
Ynhm is identical with Yanhkamu in the 

el-Amarna Tablets. 
Yp'.. Cf. Japhia, Jos 10%, 2 S 5%, etc. 


_ Some time ago, in the course of quarrying at 
_ Hederah, in the plain of Sharon, the headmaster 
_ of a neighbouring school discovered a number of 
_ oblong earthenware ossuaries (mostly broken in 
_ fragments), embedded in a layer of sand about 
_ five feet from the surface of the ground. The 
curious thing is that they are imitations of houses, 
though hardly two feet high or one foot broad. 
In shape they are rectangular, and one has a 
sloping roof, an opening (evidently a door) on one 
of the narrow sides, and three windows on the 
| other. They have been carefully examined by 
Professor E. L. Sukenik, and a detailed report on 
_ them has now been issued. He places them in the 
beginning of the fourth millennium B.c. (the Chal- 
colithic Age), the period of the Ghassiilian culture 
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Miratnifus Muerisque. 
: Christmas and the Joy of Giving. 
_ By tHE REVEREND JoHN Mowat, M.A., ABERDEEN. 
“God so loved the world, that he gave.’—Jn 314, 


_ CarisTMAs has come round once again—Christmas, 

that most wonderful season of the year—when every 
~ window in the town is crammed with such wonderful 
_ toys and things that you can’t help flattening your 
nose against it in the sheer joy of looking at them. 
_ A great time, Christmas ! like no other time in the 
_ year. I wonder what it is in Christmas that makes 
‘ it so full of happiness? There is a whole lot of 
_ things, of course, that do it. There are the parties 
it brings, when the hall is decorated and you are 

‘decorated, and the trees are laden with gifts, and 
{ dear old Santa Claus comes, clad in his scarlet 
_ Cloak. When we are lucky, there’s the excitement 
of frost and snow, with glorious skating and 
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brought to light near Jericho. The discovery is 
valuable for several reasons. For one thing, these 
ossuaries give us the most ancient models of human 
dwellings that have been found in Palestine or 
elsewhere in the east, showing that the earliest 
houses were more or less rectangular in shape. 
The once accepted theory that at first they were 
round or semi-circular, then oval, and finally 
rectangular is upset by this and other discoveries. 
(such as those at Jericho and elsewhere). Further, 
they prove the existence in these early ages of the 
belief that death is not the end of life but merely 
a transformation, the dead being thought of as. 
living in houses or shelters in the other world, 
much the same as they had lived here. Was 
Christ making use of this ancient belief when He 
said, ‘In my Father’s house are many mansions’ 
(Greek ‘ abodes’)? His statement has usually 
been connected with the numerous chambers in 
the Temple at Jerusalem, or the habitations 
assigned to courtiers within the precincts of palaces, 
but this discovery at Hederah may offer a better 
explanation of His words. Further still, as these 
‘ dwellings’ enclose bones only, they give evidence 
that the practice of secondary burial, as adopted 
by many primitive peoples, was prevalent in 
Palestine in Chalcolithic times. 


Study. 


sledging and the building of large snow-men, and 
we’re in a world made white and beautiful in a 
mantle of sparkling snow. And most of all, 
there’s the thrill of hanging up your stockings and 
wondering what Santa will bring you—and lying 
there in the dark, struggling to keep awake, with 
one ear cocked and one eye just the tiniest little 
bit open, hoping to see him come down the 
chimney. And then the next you know it is 
morning and you have missed him after all—and 
there’s your stocking bulging with the gifts he 
brought while you slept. And oh! the fun and 
excitement, as you handle it all over—feel one 
bulging lump after another, trying to guess what 
it is! A great time Christmas—a glorious happy 
time ! 

And yet I feel that that’s not the whole reason 
why it is so happy. I feel that there’s something 
more in it than that. Once upon a time, away in 
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the beginning of the world, all the rivers of the 
world met together. The Teviot was there, and 
the Tweed ; the Forth was there, and the Thames ; 
the Ganges was there, and the Brahmaputra ; and 
all the rivers were there. And when the meeting 
was over, the chairman asked them where they 
were going and what they were going to do. And 
the Thames said, ‘I am going to a place called 
London, where I shall be known as the mistress of 
the rivers of the world.’ The Hudson said, ‘ And 
I am going to America, and on my banks are going 
to be great cities, and I shall be the wealthiest river 
in the world.’ The Ganges said, ‘ And I am going 
to India, and children will be thrown into my 
bosom, and I shall be the most sacred river in the 
world.’ But there was one river that did not say 
a word. ‘Who are you?’ they asked. ‘Iam the 
Nile.’ ‘And where are you going, and what are 
you going todo?’ And the Nile said, ‘ I am going 
to Africa. There’s a desert there, called the 
Sahara—a huge burning desert—so scorched and 
parched by the heat of the sun that men cannot 
live in it, and nothing will grow. And I am going 
to roll down my waters from the mountains and 
bring down life from the mountains to the desert. 
And then I shall flow on into the Mediterranean 
Sea.’ All the other rivers laughed. ‘ Africa’ 
they said, ‘ that hot and barren land? Why don’t 
you go to some place worth while ?’ But the Nile 
said, ‘I will go’; and it went, and gave of its richest 
and best. And God, sitting on His throne, saw 
what the Nile had done, and said, ‘ That is the most 
beautiful and most holy river in the world.’ 

And I think that’s what makes Christmas so 
beautiful and so merry and so holy.a time in the 
world’s life. It’s not because we get things, but 
because we give things that it’s so happy. Didn’t 
you feel that when you brought gifts here to-day ? 
It cost you a lot to give up what you brought. 
You wanted to keep it for yourself—didn’t want 
to give it away. But then you thought of those 
poor children—so ragged, and cold, and hungry, 
and uncared for—knowing nothing of the wonder 
of Christmas, because they are so poor and for- 
gotten. And thinking of them, you said, ‘I will 
give it’; and then wrapped it up in brown paper 
and brought it here to God. It cost you something 
to give it up. But didn’t you feel the queer glow 
at your heart when you gave it—felt happier 
somehow and better, just because you gave it? 
That really is what makes Christmas so wonderful. 
Though it is nice, too, to get things, it’s because we 
give things to other people that Christmas is so 
holy and happy. That’s why the streets are so 
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busy. Mothers go out buying things, but not for 
themselves. Staid uncles and aunts openly buy 
dolls and are not ashamed to be seen buying them 
—chuckle over daft clock-work toys and buy them 
—not for themselves but for others. 
twinkle in their eyes, and a lurking happiness in 
their faces which are born of the spirit f Christmas. 

The strange thing is that that’s why God is so 
happy too. You remember the beautiful old 
story ? how the shepherds sat round the camp 
fire watching their sheep by night, and the angels 
appeared in the sky singing with joy and gladness. 
It is not because God was getting something from men 
that heaven rang with happiness. It was because 
He was giving them something that Christmas 
night—the most wonderful thing He could give— 


His only Son Jesus to save and redeem the world.” 


There are some people who feel that God is very 
stern and terrible—always demanding things from 
us. The wonder of Christmas is that it tells us of a 
Manger in Bethlehem, and a little Child wrapped 
in swaddling clothes—and that God finds His 
happiness, too, in giving His best and His all. 


The Perfect Record. 
By THE REVEREND R. OsSwALpD DAVIEs, 
MANCHESTER. 
“ God hath spoken.’—Ps 62". 


I remember once reading an account of the 
making of a gramophone record. It was made by 
a party of singers. Three things impressed me 
which I would like to pass on to you. 


1. In the first place, very careful preparation had ~ 


to be made for the successful making of the gramo- 
phone record. When the great day came, the 
party went to the studio, and there they were 
led to the recording-room. Soon, the Instructor 
came in who made all kinds of suggestions. He 
examined their programme, and cut out certain 
items. He also speeded up the music. Then, 
when all was ready, the work of recording began. 
And when they had come to the end of their work 
of recording that afternoon, they had actually 
spent two and a half hours in the recording-room ! 
And yet when the record came later to be repro- 
duced, it lasted for only two minutes and twenty- 
five seconds. But what careful preparations had 
to be made. 

And is it not so with ourselves? What great 
preparations have been made for us. Once an 
American University celebrated its two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary. The students marched 
in a great torchlight procession, and among them 
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were the Freshmen of the College who were only a 
month old as students. At their head they carried 
this motto: ‘ The University has been waiting two 
hundred and fifty years for us.’ 

How amused everybody was to see that motto, 
and yet how true it was. Our homes, our Church 
and Sunday School, and our day school—all have 
been prepared for us. And not only have they 
been prepared for us, but they are there in order 
that we may prepare ourselves for life. Life needs 
very careful preparation if it is to be lived aright ; 
we cannot prepare ourselves too carefully. Even 
the Lord Jesus did that while He was at Nazareth. 
He was constantly preparing Himself for His 
great work. We, too, should prepare ourselves 
that we may live our lives to the glory of 
God. 

2. Then, there was the actual work of recording 
which was done in an adjoining room. What 
careful and delicate work it was. First of all, the 
matrix, that is, the original record, was placed in 
position. The party was waiting for the signal 
to begin. First, a white light shone. That 
called them to attention. Then, a bell rang; it 
rang once and then a second time. Finally, a 


red light shone. That said ‘Go!’ and the party 


immediately began. But oh, what trouble they 
had. Matrix after matrix was spoiled. Once a 
wrong note was struck. Another time, the pro- 
gramme was two seconds too long! And each 
time they had to begin all over again. In the end, 
however, the perfect record was made. And how 
glad they were when they found that in the end 
the Instructor was satisfied. 

We, too, are making a record—it is the record 
of our life. What kind of record are you making ? 
To make a good record is not an easy matter. 
Sometimes we strike the wrong note. It may bea 
fit of bad temper, some untruth we said, or a mean 
act done to a friend, and that spoiled our record. 
Our Instructor, who is none other than the Lord 
Jesus, is not satisfied, and we have to begin all over 
again. What kind of record did you make last 
year? I hope it was a good one—better than the 
record of the previous year. Yet, it can be better 
still. With the New Year you may start again. 
The New Year says ‘Go!’ to you and me. Try 
again ; take another chance ; make a better record 
than you have ever done before. 

3. So the party finished their work. They had 
made their record and felt proud of what they had 
done. They went away knowing that the record 
which they had made would be reproduced in 
thousands of homes in our land. The music which 
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they had sung would be heard again and again, and 
would gladden men’s hearts everywhere. 

One thing is certain ; it is that our lives can be 
readily reproduced. Others copy us, and therefore 
our example counts among our friends. While 
we are at school or at play, the things we do, and the 
manner in which we behave are seen by others. 

Above all, think of that perfect record of a life— 
the life of the Lord Jesus—how it has been repro- 
duced. Men and women throughout the centuries 
have endeavoured to reproduce that life, and owe 
to Him the secret of their greatness and goodness. 
Think of the joy and happiness that have been 
brought to men through Him. Indeed, what better 
thing can we do also than to copy Him in our own 
lives P 

God spoke in His Son, and it is the most won- 
derful Word ever spoken to men. 


Tbe EGristian Year. 
FourtH SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 


David; Minstrel, Poet, Saint. 


By THE REVEREND R. W. STEWART, B.D., B.Sc., 
KILLERMONT. 


‘ Have ye not read what David did ? ’—Mt 128. 


One day the Pharisees in their carping way said 
that, because the disciples of Jesus had plucked and 
rubbed some ears of corn as they passed along a 
cornfield, they had thus worked on the Sabbath 
and broken the Commandment. Must it not have 
been with a smile at the absurd solemnity of these 
worshippers of ritual and red-tape that Jesus flung 
this question at them, ‘Have ye not read what 
David did P’ 

Jesus accepted David in all the legendary glory 
of his fame. Is it not more wholesome to cherish 
the memories of heroes than to be adepts in the 
modern art of ‘de-bunking?’ Let, for instance, 
David’s example correct narrow notions about 
religion. The Pharisees were out to make life 
good and safe by multiplying restrictions that were 
as impressive as a notice board making a mountain- 
side ‘ private.’ David was joyous, alive, and free, 
and knew when a convention was a triviality. 

What is it by which a man strikes the popular 
imagination and wins homage? It may be through 
some accidental circumstances, such as one 
American President’s rise from humble origins— 
‘from log cabin to White House.’ Swift promo- 
tion in youth is spectacular and appealing. In 
the Great War one battalion led into battle by an 
officer under twenty-one would dare anything at 
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his word. Beauty like that of Helen or Mary, 
Queen of Scots, takes nations captive. Others rivet 
attention by sheer genius, like Shakespeare or like 
Michelangelo, who was painter, poet, sculptor, 
architect, soldier, engineer. In Francis of Assisi, 
and Gandhi, and many another instance, the secret 
is the reverence men give to one they count a saint. 

David is one of these charmers. His very name 
seems to mean ‘ beloved.’ ‘ Whatsoever the king 
did,’ writes the old chronicler, ‘ pleased all the 
people . . . David bowed the hearts of Judah as 
one man.’ By one amazing exploit he took rank 
with Saul’s chief warriors, and presently the shep- 
herd lad was king. He had genius, was soldier, 
musician, poet. In every situation he ‘had a way 
with him’ ; he was the hero of the army, the pride of 
the nation, the ideal friend. And withal religion ran 
like a golden thread through all the pattern of his 
life. He was human in his fall yet a saint in his 
repentance. 

1. David the Minstrel. Life is poor without 
music and laughter. ‘A merry heart, says 
Solomon, ‘doeth good like medicine.’ ‘ Men’s 
muscles move better,’ writes George Eliot, ‘ when 
their souls are making merry music.’ Shakes- 
peare’s Cesar dislikes Cassius, for 


he loves no plays, 
As thou dost, Antony ; he hears no music ; 
Seldom he smiles. 


Something is amiss mentally or physically with one 
who cannot laugh. David though chased for his 
life by Saul, like a partridge over the hills, could 
parley with a jest,‘ why do you hunt me like a 
flea ?’ 

It may be that these are natural gifts not in 
reach of every one. Barrie in What Every Woman 
Knows makes Maggie say wistfully, ‘I wish I had 
charm.’ Yet ought there not to be music and 
laughter in every life that is Christian. Jesus 
explained the contrast between the gloomy fol- 
lowers of John and His own disciples by the fact 
that He was with them; and in the birthday of 
the Church it was a mark of a Christian to be 
joyful. Why is it that people have tried in the 
name of religion to suppress the expression of 
gladness, and have so often thought they were 
serious when they were merely dull ? 

True, ‘life is real, life is earnest,’ and there will 
always be need to entreat the frivolous and slack 
to gird up their loins. Yet is there not need, too, to 
make an appeal to the censorious and interfering, 
to those suspicious of joy and laughter. If the 
sense of strain is always felt, then the conviction 
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is lacking that the ultimate triumph of righteous- 
ness depends not on one’s own little contribution 
but on God, and is therefore sure. Faith in God 
makes wholesome laughter possible and delight 
in innocent pleasures. Life will never be made 
good by making it bare. The soul cannot be 
kept clean by keeping it empty. ‘Seven devils,’ 
said Jesus, ‘ will return to the house swept and 
garnished.’ 


Have ye not read what David did, 
Who danced before the Lord ? 

Who strung his harp to melody 
With the hand that swung the sword. 


2. David the Poet. The touch of poetry is an 
essential element in a full life. Not that all can 
be poets—though there must be few who have © 
never in secret tried to turn a rhyme—but all need 
the sense that life is not just prose. 


The drift of pinions, would we hearken, 
Beats at our own clay-shuttered doors. 


Romantic lights fall on the most commonplace 
businesses. A clerk in the stuffy office of a sheep- 
dip firm deals with letters from Arabian sheiks 
in the desert who are agents for its tins. It is the 
artists and poets who open men’s eyes to the 
romance of every day and the eternal beauty of 
simple and common things. There is need to 
cultivate sensitiveness to their message, so that, 
for example, one may come back from a picture 
gallery not bored but with new visions in the 
mind of such familiar things as a mother, 
or a child, or a man following the plough, or 
a cottage nestling under a hill, so that the heart has 
a new feeling for the elemental sanctities of life. 
Or is it some tragic thing like war, sordid, brutal, 
pitiful, tremendous ? Great words are needed for it. 
David gives them, ‘ How are the mighty fallen, and 
the weapons of war perished !’ 

It is not true that ordinary folk have no use for 
poetry. 

In a concert hall in a home camp shortly before 
the battle of the Somme some hundreds of cadets, 
most of whom were to perish in that shambles, 
were making merry after the long hours of training. 
At any moment the summons might come to one or 
all to join a draft, but for that evening care was 
forgotten in uproarious laughter and song. One 
turn in the programme, however, was a recitation. 
And as the great words of Shakespeare rang out a 
sudden tense, stillness fell on that young audience, 
and they were carried to heights and depths of 
thought and feeling as they perceived that the 
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words might have been written for that hour and 


for themselves. 


If we are mark’d to die, we are enow 
To do our country loss; and if to live, 
The fewer men, the greater share of honour. 


We few, we happy few, we band of brothers. 


David was poet as well as musician. For this, too, 
his people loved him. And loving such as him 
men may all come to share something of the poet’s 
larger joy in life and keener vision of beauty. 

Turn from David for a moment to David’s son 
and Lord. Christ too was a poet. His words rise 
above prose and calculation, and set things in 
eternal light. ‘There is joy among the angels of 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth.’ Or about 
the offender of a child—‘it were better that a 
millstone were hanged about his neck and he be 
drowned in the depths of the sea.’ Such words are 
not prose but poetry, passionate appreciation and 
disclosure of eternal reality and truth. 

3. David the Saint.—Again and again the story 
of David shows how religion is needed if life is not 
to miss its climax. As the Psalm, possibly his own, 
quaintly puts it : 


By thee through troops of men I break, 
And them discomfit all ; 

And, by my God assisting me, 
I overleap a wall. 


In one incident after another religion adds the 
crowning touch. When the three mighty men 
handed him the cup of water fetched from the well 
of Bethlehem at the jeopardy of their lives, the 
story hangs on the edge of an absurd anti-climax. 
It would have been to step from the sublime to 
the ridiculous if David had taken a drink and said, 
‘Thank you, that is most refreshing.’ It is religion 
that finds the nght ending. The gift won by such 
devotion must be dedicated to Him who alone is 
worthy to receive it. ‘He poured it out unto the 
Lord.’ 

When Shimei cursed David how ignobly the 
story would have continued if there had been a 
slanging-match across the gully and then a futile 
chase of angry men up the ravine after a rascal 
who had too long a start. But how nobly it does 
continue. ‘Let him alone. It may be that the 


_ Lord will lock on the wrong done unto me and will 


requite me good.’ : 

In particular, there are two facts about which 
religion alone has anything adequate to say. There 
is sin. David once sinned grossly, meanly with 
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intrigue and bloodshed. There was no excuse, 
and there in shame the story might have had to 
stop. But David bowed in penitence. He is 
remembered more for his broken and contrite heart 
than for his ugly sin. Nothing else could have let 
that story go on except repentance before God and 
the breaking in of Divine forgiveness. And in every 
life there are matters for which there is no remedy 
and about which no comment or reflection leads 
anywhere except just this—that for the contrite 
there is pardon. 

And there is death. If David wrote the words 
of the Shepherd Psalm, religion spoke to him con- 
cerning this mystery. 


And in God’s house for evermore 
My dwelling-place shall be. 


David had all the gifts of genius but the crown- 
ing gift was faith. Without this no life is perfect, 
possessing this every life is blessed. And all the 
saints bear witness that God offers it alike to 
monarchs and to common men. 


Have ye not read what David did, 
Who danced before the Lord ? 

Who strung his harp to melody 
With the hand that swung the sword. 


Have ye not chanted David’s dirge 
For his lovely, pleasant friend 
Fall’n on Gilboa’s battle heights ? 

O glorious, pitiful end ! 


Have ye not prayed as David prayed, 
Who bowed his kingly head, 

And owned his shame, and took the blame, 
As ‘I have sinned,’ he said ? 


Ah! merry hero, poet, saint, 
Aglow with fire divine ! 

Thy starry gifts, joy, music, tears, 
Would that they all were mine ! 


Nay, but one part, the broken heart, 
Is needful, till by grace 

Restored and shepherded, with God 
Shall be my dwelling-place. 


CuristTMAS Day. 
The Triple Sign. 


‘ And this shall be a sign unto you; Ye shall find 
the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a 
manger.’—Lk 2}, 


The corroboration of the angels’ story was the 
babe wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a 
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manger. We who live so long after the shepherds 
cannot expect to find the same corroboration of the 
good news of God’s love and grace. At the same 
time, there are signs—not entirely out of relation 
to that which is spoken of in our text, which do 
corroborate our faith in the angels’ story that 
‘A Saviour which is Christ the Lord’ has been 
born to us. 

1. First there is the sign of the Babe. This is 
the sign which so far at least corroborates our 
faith that, when God would exercise saving grace 
on behalf of the world of men—He sends a baby. 
It is a method of His. He works through men— 
and therefore through babies who are the fathers 
of men. He revolutionizes human thought and 
action: He brings new direction to human affairs : 
He changes the character of art, literature, custom, 
history in this way. 

Who was the old scholar of the Middle Ages 
who, contrary to custom, taught his pupils with no 
covering for his head? When asked the reason, 
he replied that it was in honour of the future 
consuls, poets, philosophers, masters, whom he 
was teaching. That old scholar knew what God’s 
method is. 

As a modern writer has said, ‘ We fancy that 
God can only manage His world by big battalions 
abroad, when all the while He is doing it by little 
babies at home. When a wrong wants righting, or 
a truth wants presenting, or a continent wants 
opening, God sends a baby into the world to do 
it. That was why, long, long ago, a babe was born 
at Bethlehem.’ 

2. The second sign is the sign of the manger. 
This sign draws attention to the kind of cradles in 
which the babies who have meant most for the 
world have been laid. They have not, as a rule, 
been expensive cradles: but rude and rough, akin 
to mangers. Such were the cradles of Martin 
Luther, John Bunyan, Abraham Lincoln, David 
Livingstone, William Carey, Robert Burns, to name 
only a few. And to-day men do them reverence 
because of what they accomplished. 

John Bunyan writes: ‘I was of a low and in- 
considerable generation, my father’s house being 
of that rank that is meanest and most despised of 
all families in the land. ...I never went to 
school, to Aristotle or Plato, but was brought 
up in my father’s home in a very mean condition, 
among a company of poor countrymen.’ That 
was the beginning, and here is the ending. Froude 
writes of Bunyan’s works: ‘They have for two 
centuries affected the spiritual opinions of the 
English race in every part of the world, more 
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powerfully than any~book or books except the 
Bible.’ 

How shall we explain it? Heredity is some- 
thing, but how little! Environment is something, 
but how little! Genius has no ancestry: genius 
laughs at circumstance. ‘The wind bloweth 
where it listeth.’ There are constant irruptions of 
the Spirit of God into the life of the human race— 
God finds, or makes new lenses for the light to 
shine through. He breathes of His spirit into 
human flesh as He did at the first. And how shall 
we limit what that breath of the Spirit can accom- 
plish ?) Why should God not say, ‘This is my 
beloved Son in whom I am well pleased?’ Why 
should not His eternal light find a lens of the 
Almighty’s making so that the Light of the world is 
made visible ? 

The manger is not a sign confined to the first 
century. But on every occasion when we see the 
sign we are transported to the first century to a 
manger where the infant Redeemer was laid. 
To-day we remember with thankfulness the grace 
and love of God made manifest in one who was born 
of a woman and laid in a manger. 

3. And the third sign is the sign of the stable. 
It was not only mean, but as those who have slept 
in an Eastern stable know, it must have been dirty, 
unswept, unclean. 

We cannot, as the shepherds did, corroborate our 
faith by seeing the Heavenly Babe in the Bethlehem 
stable. But here is the thought we have in mind: 


Were Christ a thousand times in Bethlehem born 
But not in thee—then wert thou still forlorn. 


Once on a silent night a Child was born 
Who brought again what once was lost and torn. 


Could but thy soul, O man, become a quiet night 
Christ would be born in thee, and set all things 
right. 


We cannot see Jesus the Babe born in a stable— 
but we can see Him reborn in lives and hearts that 
are unclean, that have such features in them that 
we should say they are no places for the dwelling 
of the Holy Spirit of God. And that sign is not 
only about us, but it is within us. 

There lay in Florence, near the Church of Santa 
Maria Novella, a huge block of marble. Sculptor 
after sculptor tried his chisel on it, the idea being 
to make it into a colossal human figure. All to no 
purpose except to arouse ridicule. Then came 
Michelangelo. He built a house over it, and, after 
eighteen months of secret work, the figure of David 
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was revealed, the majestic figure which to-day is 
one of the triumphs of Florentine art. 

When God tackles the problem of the misshapen 
soul, it is not by chiselling at it that He brings 
shapeliness and beauty to it, but by the rebirth of 
Christ in it. 

There is a day in Spring 

When under all the earth the secret germs 

Begin to stir and glow before they bud. 

The wealth and pomp of mid-summer 

Lie in the heart of that inglorious hour 

Which no man names with blessing, though its 
work 

Is blessed by all the world. Such days there are 

In the slow story of the growth of souls. 


These are the Nativity days, when Christ is reborn, 
and the soul which was and is still unclean becomes 
the shrine where God is. 

This is the sign of the stable, and when it appears, 
though we might not always notice it in others, or 
even in ourselves, the angels sing Hallelujahs and 
give glory to God in the Highest.t 


First SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS. 


‘I will remember.’ 

‘And I said, This is my infirmity: but I will 
remember the years of the right hand of the most 
High.’—Ps 571°. ; 

In this Psalm a Hebrew poet gives an account of 
his having gone to God; but not to pray, for he 
had given up all faith in prayer as useless. He 
had gone to Him to upbraid Him as an unfeeling 
Deity. ‘Hath the Lord,’ he cried, ‘ forgotten ? 
Hath He shut up His tender mercies ?_ Is His mercy 
clean gone for ever?’ But as he thus complained 
a thought came into his mind—he does not explain 
how, perhaps he could not explain how—which 
changed everything. 

That thought is contained in our text. It has 
two sides to it. Some plants, as we know, have a 
different colouring on the upper and the lower side 
of their leaves. The broad-leafed begonia, for 
example, is on the lower side of its leaf a dull green, 
while on the upper one it is a rich brown shot 
through with gold. So is it with this thought. 
It has two sides. One side, the darker side, relates 
to the Psalmist himself. ‘Then I said, This is my 
infirmity.’ He realizes that his trouble is largely 
due to himself. We do not know what was the 
cause of the poet’s distress originally. Probably 
it was physical, for he speaks of his ‘ sore running 
in the night.’ He tells us, too, he could not sleep. 

1E. D. Jarvis, More than Conquerors, 53. 
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‘Thou holdest mine eyes waking.’ But if it had 
begun in a physical malady it had gone far deeper 
than that. It had been allowed to blot out faith 
and hope from his soul. It is this he recognizes 
in the first half of our text. ‘Then I said, This is 
my infirmity.’ 

But this is not the whole, or the chief part, of his 
spiritual restoration. There is the other side of 
the leaf—the side which looks upward to the sun. 
‘ But I will remember the years of the right hand 
of the most High.’ 

Let us consider the two steps in more detail. 

1. There is the poet’s recognition of his own 
weakness ; and 2. There is his accompanying vision 
of God’s strength. 

1. It is a hopeful sign of a man, when he turns 
from self-pity to remonstrance with himself. Pity 
is at best a poor virtue. It is not to be compared 
to its twin-sister, Sympathy. When a man regards 
himself as only an object of commiseration, when 
he thinks that his faults are only his misfortunes, 
that every one is to blame for his condition except 
himself, he is in an evil case. There is no hope for 
him, indeed, so long as he remains in it. It is 
therefore always an hour of moral recovery in 
spiritual experience when this abject commisera- 
tion of self is exchanged for accusation, and he can 
turn to his misfortunes and say like a brave man, 
‘ This is my infirmity.’ 

In Sartor Resartus, Carlyle’s spiritual auto- 
biography, he tells how he passed through a similar 
experience. For months he had been suffering 
from nervous dyspepsia. He could neither sleep 
nor eat. He was tempted to commit suicide, but 
his moral upbringing had hitherto kept him back 
from it. One hot day, in June 18—, he was walking 
up Leith Walk, in Edinburgh, feeling almost at 
the end of his resources, when suddenly a thought 
arrested him, as if a hand had been placed on his 
shoulder. ‘ What art thou afraid of ?’ he said to 
himself. ‘ Wherefore like a coward dost thou go 
whimpering and trembling? What is the worst 
that can befall thee? Death? Well, then, let it 
come and I defy it.’ As he thus thought, something 
like a stream of fire seemed to rush through his 
soul. The temper of his misery was changed, the 
Devil had said to him: ‘ The universe is mine and 
thou art a poor fatherless orphan in it.’ But his 
soul made answer. ‘No, I am not thine. I am 
free. I may die, but I shall not die a coward’s 
death. ‘From that time, he says, ‘I date my 
spiritual birth. Then first I became a man.’ He 
had passed from the Everlasting No to the Ever- 
lasting Yes. 
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Something like that is our author’s resolution 
here, when he says, ‘ This is thine infirmity.’ 

2. But there is more in his mind than this. This 
is only the preliminary to a far grander and nobler 
resolution than the acknowledgment of his own 
weakness. There is an accompanying vision of 
God’s strength and the casting of his soul upon that 
in faith and hope. ‘Then I said, This is my in- 
firmity ; but I will remember the years of the right 
hand of the most High. + 

‘TI will remember.’ Nothing is easier than to 
abuse memory. We abuse it when, for instance, 
we make it the minister of despair—when our 
dwelling on the past brings about only a paralysis 
of all effort and an abandonment of hope; or, 
when we brood over old injuries and misunder- 
standings, real and imaginary, until the smouldering 
ashes of bitterness are fanned into a flame instead 
of being allowed to die out ; or when we make it 
the minister of discontent. We prostitute the 
glorious faculty of memory when we employ it 
only in such a way as renders us miserable and dis- 
contented with our present. 

Memory is one of the most priceless gifts that 
God has bestowed upon us. And how should we 
use it successfully ? The first use here is as a 
means of contrition. Now, if there be nothing in 
our past that needs forgiveness we are either 
wondrously advanced in holiness or singularly self- 
deluded. Two rather celebrated men are said to 
have declared that, as they looked back upon their 
early days, they found nothing to regret, nothing 
to be ashamed of. It may be that they were either 
very ignorant of themselves or had a very low 
standard by which they regulated their conduct. 
But none of us can really doubt the use of memory 
as a means of self-discipline, and as a healthy 
sorrow—which includes resolve—for much of our 
past. 

A second use to which memory may well be put 
is as the spring of hope, and so it is used in this 
psalm. At first it looked as if the Psalmist were 
to use it only as an instrument of despair. Nothing 
could be more despondent than the opening verses 
of the psalm with its perplexed questionings, Hath 
God forgotten to be gracious? hath He in anger 
shut up His tender mercies ? But a change comes 
over the fashion of his dream.2 ‘This is my 
infirmity—but I will behold, I will think upon, 
the years of the right hand of the most High.’ 

The right hand of the most High is a striking 
and beautiful phrase. It points to power first of 
1W.M. Mackay, Our Attitude to Self, 182. 

2 A. Badenoch, The Gift of Vision, 93. 
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all, but not to power only. The right hand is no 
doubt the symbol of power ; with the right hand 
the worker wields the instrument of labour. But 
the right hand is not the symbol of power only. 
It is also the symbol of knowledge and of love. 
With the right hand the writer wields the pen 
which is mightier than the sword. With the right 
hand we grasp the hand of friendship and of help. 
And so when the Psalmist thinks of ‘ the right hand 
of the most High’ he thinks of His most original 
acts of power and wisdom and love. 

But the Psalmist does not merely speak of the 
right hand of the most High, he speaks of ‘ the 
years of the right hand of the most High.’ And 
what a panorama that suggests! We seem to see 
rising before us a mighty range of Alpine peaks, 
stretching away back into the illimitable distance 
of time, mountain peaks of human history where 
God revealed Himself for the defence of His people. 
These ‘ years of the right hand of the most High’ 
are long, long years, and if the poet had liked he 
could have written much about them, as indeed 
the succeeding Psalmist does ; but he concentrates 
rather upon one, the greatest of them all, when 
God delivered His people from the mighty power 
of Egypt. It is a significant circumstance that it 
is no merely personal or narrow experience that 
leads the Psalmist to a confident hope but the 
great, broad, historical fact of Israel’s redemption 
from a cruel bondage. This surely teaches us that, 
although we seem to have little in our own experi- 
ence on which to build hope, we have always the 
great broad fact of redemption as it was carried 
through in the life and death of our Lord Jesus. 
Christ. We have always the Calvary Cross to look 
to as the great inspirer of hope. 

We are wise, then, if we do some honest thinking 
and make an effort to lay to heart the lessons of 
our experience as the Old Year passes from us.. 
The book of memory, if we take the trouble to. 
read it carefully, contains much wisdom and instruc- 
tion which for the most part have been somewhat. 
painfully acquired. Many of life’s opportunities,. 
as we all have good cause to know, never return ;. 
but quite a number of them by God’s mercy do. 
come back. A good many hopes, ideals, and: 
broken vows have been buried by the wayside.. 
Some of us have suffered, and suffered in soul as. 
well as in body. But those who pledge their 
loyalty to Him who trod before them the road of 
life know with confidence and gratitude that, what- 
ever their past may have been, for such as trust. 
His love there is opening up a fresh world.# 


3C. L. Warr, Scottish Sermons and Addresses, 132. 
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SECOND SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS. 
Principles and Perfection. 


‘ Leaving the principles . 
+—He 61. 


. . go on unto perfection.’ 


The writer of this Epistle to the Hebrews has 
just been accusing his readers of criminal ignorance 
of what he calls ‘ the first principles of the oracles 
of God.’ The time had come when they ought to 
have been giving themselves to the work of teaching 
others, yet they themselves still stood much in 
need of teaching.. What they needed was a more 
intelligent grasp of first principles. The writer 
proceeds, ‘ Therefore, leaving the principles of the 
doctrine of Christ, let us go on unto perfection.’ 
‘ Like a cog-wheel with a catch—our law of life 
should be one tooth higher in the wheel every 
day.’ 

Faithfulness to first principles is an indispensable 
condition of progress. What our fathers loved 
were the deep and abiding principles which form 
the only substantial foundation of good living. 
The superstructure of an upright moral life received 
comparatively little attention—beyond the living 
of it. The ordinary private, family, and social 
duties were not much in the thoughts of men who 
were most scrupulous in the performance of them. 
What they gave themselves to study was not so 
much the fruit of good works, as the seed of 
principle, the root of doctrine, from which spring 
both flower and fruit. 

At the same time it cannot be denied that their 
study of the seed was too microscopical, and their 
digging among the roots sometirthes retarded the 
harvest. And so a reaction came ; and, like most 
reactions, it carried men to an opposite extreme. 
“We have had enough of doctrine,’ they cried. 
‘What we want is something practical.’ But 
already another reaction is setting in. It is not so 
violent as the first. There need be no fear that it 
will carry us back to where our forefathers were. 
What thoughtful men are insisting upon is this, 
that the one eternal thing in God’s universe is 
truth, that nothing less solid than principle can 
bear the weight of life. What is being every day 
more fully realized, by the comparatively few who 
do their own thinking, is this, that certainty of 
belief is the sheet-anchor of character, that only 
after a man has ‘ taken his stand’ can he go for- 
ward, that faithfulness to first principles is essential 
to progress. 

On the other hand, it is none the less true that 
genuine progress involves the leaving of first 
principles. He who abides by the foundation will 
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never complete his walls. The man who spends 
his life squaring and plumbing his foundation, or 
sitting admiring its strength and fair proportions, 
will never cover himself with a roof. A city of 
foundation-stones, however well and truly laid, is 
nothing but a desert after all. He who would 
reach the copestone must leave the foundation. 

This is how Edward Wilson, the great naturalist 
of the Antarctic Expedition, puts his experience : 
‘My old beliefs are every atom as strong as ever. 
It isn’t that any of my convictions or any of my 
longings have altered or died out ; it is that they 
are out of sight only, as the foundations of a house 
are out of sight, but they are there for as long as 
the building lasts, and they are quite sound. Once 
foundations are laid they should be built on, and 
the more they are built on the more they disappear 
from view. If ever you see signs of the foundations 
giving way, then tell me it is time to stop building 
—but until then And as long as God puts the bricks 
and mortar before us so constantly, and each day 
more than we can get finished with, so long must 
we go on building and building. Every now and 
then one must glance over the whole show, even 
look into it carefully, to see that the foundations 
are not giving way ... to see that there aren’t 
any cracks or signs of settling.’ 

In the region of the severely practical also, true 
progress involves the leaving of first principles. 
The foundation principle of conduct is duty; but 
the man who thinks of nothing but duty is morally 
a babe. As ethical development advances the 
sense of duty diminishes. The principle is not 
abandoned, but it is built upon, and so left behind. 
This truth was apparent even to pagan Pythagoras, 
who said to his disciples, ‘ Choose that form of life 
which is most excellent, and use will render it most 
delightful.’ He whose meat and drink was to do 
the will of His Father thought nothing of duty. 
It was a term which, so far as our record informs 
us, only once fell from His lips. They who had 
served their Master perfectly were commanded to 
speak in humble disparagement of their service : 
‘We are unprofitable servants; we have done 
that which it was our duty to do.” Let us aspire 
to this higher level of Christian living, and rise to 
that which is not so much a principle as a grace, a 
master-passion. For only he who has left the 
principles, and become possessed by the passion, 
can go on to perfection. 

Yet in all this there is no minimizing of the import- 
ance, the enduring and perpetual value, of first 
principles. For this advance from first principles 
strengthens our grasp of them. He knows best 
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what repentance means who has gone from it to 
‘new obedience ’—not the obedience of the slave, 
but of the son. When I want to learn the nature of 
faith I go to the man who can tell me something of 
holiness. He is the most expert sower who has 
reaped many a harvest. It is the man who has 
lived the most saintly life, who has walked in 
closest communion with God, and most in the 
company of Christ—it is that man who can tell 
me best what ‘the gospel’ is. It is not the man 
who can state principles most glibly, but he who 
has lived them most consistently, who has the 
firmest grasp of them. To know my duty I inquire 
of one who has risen above the thought of duty, 
I study the life of him who loves. Where is the 
fullest knowledge of first principles to be found ? 
Among those who, like the Captain of their salva- 
tion, have been made perfect through suffering. 
Who can tell me most impressively the meaning 
of ‘coming to Jesus?’ They who see His face, 
and His name is in their foreheads. He who has 
made most progress in spiritual experience has the 
firmest hold on first principles. 

Which leads to this final thought, that first 
principles have infinite issues. Perfection is the 
only legitimate goal of the Christian life. ‘ Be ye 
therefore perfect, as your Father which is in heaven 
is perfect.’ He who is not making for perfection 
has not yet reached a working knowledge of ‘ the 
principles of the doctrine of Christ.’ No genuine 
disciple can be content with spiritual mediocrity. 
No man can start on the Christian race without 
becoming increasingly anxious to reach the goal. 
If you would know whether you have entered the 
race, ask yourself if there is ever a Divine voice 
sounding in your soul, urging you forward? If 
you are conscious of the call you may be assured 
that the Divine strength will be made perfect in 
your weakness, and that ‘He who hath begun a 
good work in you will perform it until the day of 
Jesus Christ’ : 


On, then, to perfection ! 

’ Truth is infinite ! 

Be not babes, with milk content, 

Take the strong meat that is meant 
For the man of might. 


Lay no more foundations ; 
Seek the higher faith, 

And a larger life to know. 

For the soul that does not grow 
Is not far from death !1 


1 J. Pollock, The Farther Horizon, 218. 
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First SUNDAY: AFTER EPIPHANY. 
What we all need to Learn—How to Pray. 


By THE REVEREND W. RusSELL Bowie, D.D., 
NEw YorK. 


‘ And it came to pass, that, as he was praying in a 
certain place, when he ceased, one of his disciples said 
unto him, Lord, teach us to pray, as John also taught 
his disciples.’-—Lk 11}. 


The disciples wanted to learn to pray because 
they had seen Jesus pray. Their own desire did 
not begin in a vacuum. They wanted to learn 
what He already knew and to get what they saw 
He already had. 

It is well for us to approach the thought of 
prayer in that same spirit. If some one should 
come to us and say, ‘Come now and I will teach 
you about prayer,’ the suggestion might leave us 
cold. But if he should say, ‘ First, I will show you 
somebody who prays and show you the difference 
it makes,’ our interest would be alert. So the 
right Christian message about prayer is never an 
abstraction. It says to us at the outset, ‘ Look at 
Jesus, and see Him pray.’ The Gospels are starred 
with their references to Jesus’ prayers. He did 
not merely teach men about God. They saw in 
Him a spirit which every day was being lifted up 
to God. So when we think of prayer, we are not 
dealing with an exercise handed out to us by some 
one who has not shared it. We are entering rather 
into the secret of the greatness of Christ Himself. 

x1. To whom shall we pray? The New Testa- 
ment rings with the phrase which is the answer— 
to the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
A man may go a certain distance toward apparent 
self-fulfilment and self-satisfaction by directing 
his reverence no higher than his own powers, no 
higher than the crowd opinion, or no higher than 
the mass emotion of his own nation. But he will 
never go all the way toward finding himself and 
toward finding life until he has stood in the presence 
of that God whom Jesus called His Father. For 
Jesus knew that the real God is greater than our 
own ideas and greater than the ideas of any crowd. 
The real God is revealed only when a man with a 
teachable mind and an humble spirit stands still 
before the utmost that he knows of beauty and 
goodness and truth. He will feel in contact then 
with One who is not himself, and yet from whom 
everything that is best within himself proceeds. 
The God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ is the 
Spirit who gave Jesus the power He had, the One 
who took a life that was bounded by Nazareth and 
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Calvary and yet filled it with spiritual energies so 
tremendous that it shook the earth. 

Great forerunners of Jesus had spoken of God in 
other terms, as ‘ King,’ as ‘ Judge,’ as ‘ the Almighty 
Lord.’ It is true they had thought of God’s father- 
hood also. But with Jesus that one thought of 
God as Father made every other conception dis- 
appear, as the rising of the sun makes the stars fade 
in the sky. 

No man can pray to the God to whom Jesus 
prayed and be proud and self-sufficient. No man 
can pray to His Father and be subservient to the 
common impulses of the crowd. No man can 
pray to that God and then bow down to any narrow 
nationalism or to any other cruel political or social 
creed. For the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ humbles the soul before the consciousness of 
the beauty and the goodness which is infinite, and 
yet lifts that same soul up by the consciousness 
that no lesser life than the life it sees in God can 
satisfy it. 

2. How shall we pray? There is a beautiful 
memory of that grand old saint who walked so 
close with God, Father Huntington. A boy to 
whom he was talking one day said that he had no 
time to pray. As soon as he got up in the morning 
he had to eat his breakfast and rush off to work. 
He worked hard all day, and when he got through, 
he said, he was too tired even to think. ‘ Where do 
you live?’ asked Father Huntington. The boy 
told him. It was in a tenement, on the fourth 
floor. ‘Well? said Father Huntington, ‘every 
morning you come down three flights of stairs. As 
you come down the first flight, say, “I praise God 
this day for all His mercies” ; and then think of 
the things you are thankful for. When you come 
down the second flight, say, “I pray God to keep 
me this day from harm.” When you come down 
the third flight, say, “I dedicate myself to God 
this day,” and try to think of something you can 
do for His glory.’ How simple that was, and wise, 
and how astonishingly inclusive ! 

Consider the three elements in that suggested 
praying. First, there is praise: Prayer ought to 
begin that way. We are in danger of shutting 
ourselves up into our petty little fears and in- 
hibitions if we begin first by asking God for some- 
thing, for the very fact of asking implies that 
there is something we lack or something we are 
afraid of, and that shuts us up to a cramped and 
timid mood. Open first the windows of the soul. 

Let the mind and heart expand in the recognition 
of whatever blessings may be already ours. Praise 
God, if not, as St. Francis did, with ecstasy for all 
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the marvel that he found in God’s least and 
commonest things, yet nevertheless for whatever 
is good and glad in what we do recognize. Praise 
Him for all the great framework of life in which 
our little energies are set. Thank God for every 
day of health, for the shelter of a house and the 
blessedness of a home, for food to eat and work 
to do. Thank Him for friends and books and 
great interests that widen our minds and put a 
warmth within our hearts. Thank Him for a 
child’s touch and for the trust in a woman’s eyes. 
Say to ourselves every day: ‘Bless the Lord, O 
my soul; and all that is within me bless His holy 
name !’ 

Then we may ask Him to protect us and do it 
with a braver and more buoyant spirit; for we 
shall have begun to believe first of all in the essential 
goodness of life and of the Spirit behind it, and we 
shall feel that the mighty forces of the universe are 
on our side. 

This does not mean, of course, that we shall 
always have every particular prayer answered in 
the way which we at first think is most desirable. 
Jesus did not. He prayed for His disciples ; but 
He could not keep them all. He prayed in Geth- 
semane to be delivered from the Cross; but the 
Cross remained, and the answer to His prayer was 
strength to go up and be crucified. There is no 
promise that the soul which prays will have im- 
munity from all the hard things of this earth. 
There is no promise of an easy road always. The 
promise is rather of a courage which can walk on 
any road, be it smooth or be it rough and perilous ; 
and, meanwhile, the man who has learned to pray 
knows that whatever kind of life he must face, he 
will find a grace to cope with it courageously and 
to carry through with a high heart because he 
knows that God’s good purpose for him does not 
fail. The man who has asked God for protection 
will know that, whatever may happen externally 
to his life, there is an inner citadel of confidence 
which nothing can assail. 

As the boy went down the third flight of stairs 
and went out into the street, he was to say, ‘O 
Lord, I dedicate myself to Thee this day’; and 
then he was to try to think of something he could 
do that day to God’s glory. Certainly there is 
nothing in that prayer which the simplest of us can 
fail to understand, and yet it is so wide that the 
greatest life could not exhaust it. Many people 
are busy glorifying themselves, reaching out secret 
and greedy demands on life, irritated and offended 
unless the world seems to minister to their im- 
portance. Some men glorify a business or pro- 
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fession, and think that they are sufficiently suc- 
cessful if they have exalted the prestige of the 
organization to which they belong. But the man 
who has said in his heart, ‘I must glorify God this 
day,’ may walk alongside those other men and be 
engaged in exactly the same activities and yet 
may touch them with a spirit which makes them 
altogether different. In his relationship with other 
people, he is seeking instinctively not what he can 
get out of them but what he can give them in under- 
standing, in sympathy, and in comradeship. He 
will put his best strength and diligence into his 
everyday work ; but he will see that work not as 
an end in itself but as a means through which he 
can contribute a far-reaching idealism and an 
unshakable integrity. 

3. ‘When and where shall we pray?’ There 
are no arbitrary rules. It was Jesus Himself who 
said that men are not ‘ heard for their much speak- 
ing.’ In general, however, it is safe to say that if 
a man is leading any purposeful life at all he is 
expending every day more effort and energy than 
he has the spiritual resources of his own to 
supply ; and he had better every day lift up his 
heart to God in prayer, and do it regularly. He 
needs to set his spiritual compass in the morning, 
and he needs to take his bearings at night 
and see what sort of a course he has steered that 
day. 

Besides it should be remembered that the prayers 
which may count for most do not need a long form 
of words. Prayer is the direction of a sincere 
desire. It is the quick pull upon the rudder of 
the purpose that brings the ship of a man’s living 
back into a straight line with the star he steers by. 
One single sentence in the midst of the rush of the 
day’s affairs may be enough. Let a man say, if 
need be, no more than this: ‘ O God, keep me true 
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to the best I was thinking when I did have time to 
think.’ 

What of corporate prayer? ‘ Why not cultivate 
my spiritual life by myself?’ a man might ask. 
Well, conceivably he might. But it is not likely 
that in doing so he will get far in the kind of experi- 
ence that belongs instinctively to a Christian, for 
the genius of Christianity is a fellowship in spirit. 
The message of Christianity is that we are sons of 
one Father, and that the real life is not only a 
reaching up toward God but a reaching out toward 
men. We cannot understand the Kingdom of 
God until we feel it as a comradeship with all the 
other great souls of the past and present whose 
purpose and power enter like fire into ours. When 
the disciples asked Jesus to teach them to pray, 
it was not that they might go off singly into corners ; 
but that each man for himself, yet all together, 
they might learn to share His spirit and enter 
into communion with the God whom they saw 
reflected in Him. 

In the church where one worships habitually, 
there are innumerable associations which kindle 
and inspire. Here are the memories of dear and 
lovely lives. Here breathe the prayers of souls 
struggling with great temptations, of souls which 
exemplify the daily heroism of faithfulness in 
obscure affairs, and of those who out of their own 
struggles fashion ideals by which a generation may 
be made better. When one kneels down in the 
hallowed atmosphere of the church and tries to let 
his spirit be open to all the influences which are 
moving there, he may be released from all his 
inhibitions. The spiritual life may seem to him 
more wide and sure and real. And even when his 
own prayers are lame, he will have the sense of 
those mighty wings of the spirit which in his need 
will lift him up. 
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Cbristianitp in Action. 
Stewardship of Wealth. 


By Sir Danie, M. Hamitton, Batmacara, Ross-SHIRE. 


* THERE Is No Weattu But Lire. Life, including 
all its powers of love, of joy, and of admiration. 
That country is the richest which nourishes the 
greatest number of noble and happy human beings ; 
that man is richest who, having perfected the 


functions of his own life to the utmost, has also the 
widest helpful influence, both personal, and by 
means of his possessions, over the lives of others. A 
strange political economy ; the only one, neverthe- 
less, that ever was or can be: all political economy 
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founded on self-interest being but the fulfilment of 
that which once brought schism into the Policy of 
angels, and ruin into the Economy of Heaven.’ ! 
India with her 360 millions of people, and her 
Many castes and outcasts and creeds, gives more 
scope for Christianity in action than any other part 
of the Empire ; while the poverty and backwardness 


i of the great masses of the people call urgently for 


_ that action to show itself and prove its power and 
value in the healing of the sick and the feeding of 
the poor, and in the general uplift of the masses. 
The urgency of the problem is shown clearly by the 
depressing facts that only one in ten of the people 


_ can read or write, and that India has only one 
_ doctor for every fourteen thousand people, compared 


with one for every 920 in Great Britain; while 
three-fourths of the people are up to the neck in 
debt, and bankrupt. 

Paul, who saw more deeply under the surface 


than most men, tells us that the love of money is the 


root of all evil ; and certainly the absence of money 
among the great agricultural population who make 
| uP three-fourths of the people, with its accompany- 


"ing evil, the money-lender, is one of the root causes 
of India’ s being at the bottom of the Empire when 
_ her great population entitles her to be nearer the 
_ top. The scarcity of money is shown clearly by the 
_ fact that while food and other prices tend to find 
a common level all over the world (due to the 
development of communications) the wage level 
_ in the East is still only eightpence a day compared 


with eight shillings here. And if further proof of the 


| poverty and bankruptcy of the people is wanted it 


can be found in the rates of interest payable by 


_ the small farmers who form the great bulk of the 
' people. 


The British farmer can get all the money 
he wants at five per cent., whilst his little brother 
living under the same flag i in the East, has to pay 


| ten times as much, or go without. According to the 
| recent Report of the Government Banking Inquiry 
| these are the rates payable by the farmers in the 

25 districts of Bengal : 


Money-lenders’ 
usual rates pre- 
valent in the 


| Disrricr. districts. 
Per cent. per 
annum, 
Burdwan 24. tori7s 
Birbhum 15 to 374 
Bankura 15 to 25 
\Midnapur 12). to. 75 
Hooghly 12 to 37} 
adia 374 to 75 
essore . 18% to 75 
ulna 25 to 37% 
18 to 120 


1 Ruskin, Unio This Last. 
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Money-lenders’ 
usual rates pre- 
valent in the 


District. districts. 
Per cent. per 
annum, — 
24-Parganas  . : : ? 3 15 to 150 
Daccasa- . Zs : ; : I2 to 192 
Mymensingh . 3 : : - 24) 10) 225 
Bakarganj , : ‘ 5 i) 824 AOZT00 
Faridpur 3 : : ; ; 15 to 150 
Chittagong : ; ei ; ; 15 to 75 
Noakhali ; : : 3 Bad Wut om 15: 
Tippera . ; 5 i F tise 2A VETO eure 
Rajshahi 18? to 75 
Pabna 374 to 300 
Dinajpur ZAeetOw uy 5 
Rangpur 37% to 65} 
Malda Io? to 75 
Jalpaiguri Io to 50 
Darjeeling 30 to 60 
Howrah . I2 to 175 


Strangled as she is by the money power, what 
chance has India to rise in the scale of nations, or 
to apply her undoubted talents either to her own 
or to world uplift? None! As Jesus drove the 
money-changers out of the Temple in Jerusalem so 
must we drive the money-lender out of the great 
Indian temple, before it can become the House of 
Prayer ; for it is the money-lender and the love of 
money, more than anything else, which block the 
path of India’s progress. The way to the heart of 
the East passes through the Co-operative Bank, 
the Medical College, and the School. It is the way 
charted by Jesus when He drove away the money- 
changer and the money-maker, and drew the 
multitude after Him by His healing power, plus 
the loaves and fishes. 

The East is calling, and what is the call? In 
his latest book Brotherhood Economics, Kagawa, the 
Japanese reformer, calls aloud saying, ‘ Christianity 
as it is is not Christianity as it should be.’ At the 
Edinburgh Conference on Faith and Order Professor 
Lew, the Chinese delegate, asked the Conference 
what it was going to do for his country, which 
called for something more than theological dry 
bones. And, speaking for India, Gandhi’s call is not 
unlike that of Kagawa and Lew when he says, 
‘ the Christian should resemble the rose, which sheds 
its fragrance round and says nothing.’ The un- 
changing East is changing fast, and perhaps the 
time is at hand when the first shall be last and the 
last first, and when the East shall reinterpret to the 
West the religion of Jesus, by showing Christianity 
in Action ‘ as it should be.’ 

To come down from the abstract to the concrete 
perhaps a short account of the working of the 
writer’s property in Bengal may be of interest. 
The property consists of rather more than 20,000 
acres, of which about 17,000 acres are under cultiva- 
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tion. In its original condition the land was covered 
with jungle—the home of the tiger and crocodile, 
the wild pig, and the deer, of which there are still 
plenty in the neighbouring jungle. It is situated 
in the delta of the Ganges, about fifty miles south- 
east of Calcutta. The soil is fertile and grows 
excellent rice crops, but before it will grow crops 
of any kind it has to be embanked to keep out the 
high salt tides which overflow it in its natural 
state. Having been embanked, and the jungle 
cut down and burnt, the land is then let out in 
five or six acre lots to the Indian small farmer 
known as the raiyat, the total population now being 
about 12,000, of whom three-fourths are Hindu, 
and the remainder Muhammadan and Christian. 
It was about thirty years ago that the first few 
families appeared and began the cultivation of 
rice ; but it was not long before the money-lender 
also appeared among them, as Satan appeared 
when Adam and Eve began to cultivate fruit in 
the Garden of Eden. I was resting in my bungalow 
one day when one of the first settlers came to see 
me, and threw himself down at my feet begging 
me to save him from the mahajan—the money- 
lender. He had borrowed three hundred rupees 
(£22) from the mahajan a few years before, and the 
loan had grown to seven hundred (£50). The rate 
of interest was six annas in the rupee (373 per 
cent.), but as he had not been able to pay the interest 
in full the amount unpaid had been added to the 
principal, and he was bankrupt. Money, instead 
of being the servant of man had become his master, 
and he was the captive of the mahajan—his slave 
for life unless freed. 

Christianity in action is ‘to proclaim liberty to 
the captives, and the opening of the prison to them 
that are bound.’ I therefore bought the mahajan’s 
bond for five hundred rupees (£37 1os.), and gave the 
debtor a few years to pay up. He was a man of good 
heart; and, being set free, his Hindu form of 
Christianity in action showed itself by opening a 
school for village children, and excavating a water 
tank which supplied drinking water for his neigh- 
bours as well as himself. 

This man, multiplied by 300 millions, is India in 
the year of our Lord, 1937; but, until the silver 
chains which bind the millions to the money-lender 
are broken, the millions can do nothing for their 
own or world uplift, or help in ushering in the 
Kingdom of God. In the darkness due to debt 


Full many a gem, of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 
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In the dark unfathomed caves, and amid the — ; 


wasted sweetness of the East there lies unlimited 
scope for Christianity in action, gathering the gems 
and the flowers. The harvest truly is plenteous, 
but the labourers are few; for Christianity is 
wavering in action; the home base is weak, and 
the young men not up to standard.t 

There were four money-lenders who had dug 


themselves in on the estate, and were fast bringing ~ : 


all the people into subjection ; so one day I called 


a meeting in the rice fields, and, standing between = 


the mahajans and the people, I got to know of 
every man’s loan and bought all the bonds, allowing 
15 per cent. interest on the original advance. 
Whatever I offered the mahajan accepted, knowing 
that there were plenty of fresh outlets elsewhere for 
the cash down I gave him. The money advanced 
I recovered gradually from the people. 

Having been rescued from the soul-destroying 
bondage of the money-lender, the people were set 
on their feet and kept standing upright by the ~ 
introduction among them of the Co-operative — 
Credit movement which came into India during the — 
Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon. Under this system 
the people of each village were grouped into a 
co-operative credit society, every member being 
responsible for his neighbour’s loans as well as his — 


own. The village societies were then formed into — 


a central bank which finances the village societies — 
at 6} per cent., and the village society re-lends the — 
money to the individual members at 124 per cent.— — 
the profit forming a reserve fund for the benefit 
of the village. The village societies are managed 
by the panchayet, a committee of five members, ~ 
who know the people and how much money each 
member requires and can be trusted to make good 
and return. The loans are recovered after harvest, 
when the crops are sold. The Co-operative move- ~ 
ment has a spiritual as well as a financial and 
business side, for it unifies the people of all castes — 
and creeds, develops character, and encourages 
honesty and thrift. q 

The next stage in the uplift of the people was to © 
build a rice mill of their own for the husking of the — 
paddy or raw rice, thus eliminating the middleman 
who took a goodly share of any profit going. The 


1 The writer understands that, of the three hundred ~ 
students in the Divinity Halls of the Church of Scot- 
land, only five or six are offering for foreign service. b 

[These figures are startling, and give food for © 
thought, but perhaps it might be pointed out the total 
includes students of a three years’ course, whereas — 
offers would come normally only from the final year.— — 
Ep.] i 
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estate advanced the money for the building of the 
mill ; most of it has been repaid, and the profit 
is available for village uplift. 

The next uplifting move was made two years ago 
when a One Rupee local currency note was intro- 
duced which may fairly be described as a bit of 
Christianity in action, being an honest note based 
not on dead metal but on honest work and useful 
service ; and it is working well. The silver rupee 
is the currency of the country, but a good paper 

rupee, doing the same work, costs one hundred per 
cent. less, and will effect a great saving to India 
when it replaces the silver rupee, as it will do when 
Government follows the Gosaba! example. The 
note is used in financing the village co-operative 
societies and in the making of embankments, and 
in paying the salaries of doctors and teachers and 
the staff generally. This costless form of credit 
manufactured direct from, and based on, the labour 
of the people can also be used to finance co- 
operatively organized industry and to provide all 
the money required by Government, thus obviating 
the necessity of borrowing, and of levying taxation 
which breeds unrest. It finds work for the work- 
less and makes for peace and goodwill. Here is 
a copy of the note, which explains itself : 


Rs. 1 Sir DanrEL MAckInNon Hamitton Rs, I 
promises to pay the Bearer, on demand, 
at the Co-operative Bhundar, in exchange 
for value received, One Rupee’s Worth of 
rice, cloth, oil or other goods. 


BNO eat eee cs 
FOSAD Gees eee 
S. B. Mozumpar, D. M. Hamitton, 
Manager. Zemindar. 
ONE RUPEE. ONE RUPEE. 


The value received in exchange for this 
Note may be given in the form of bunds 
constructed, or tanks excavated, or land 
reclaimed or buildings erected ; or in medical 
or educational service. The Note may be 
exchanged for coin, if necessary, at the 
Estate Office. The Note is made good, not 
by the coin, which makes nothing, but by 
the assets created and the service rendered. 
The Note is based on the living man, not 
on the dead coin. It costs practically ~ 
nothing, and yields a dividend of One 
Hundred Per Cent. in land reclaimed, 
tanks excavated, houses built, etc., and 
in a more healthy and abundant LIFE. 


1 The writer’s property in Bengal. 
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The West also wants a currency note based on 
the productive labour of men’s hearts, heads, and 
hands, rather than a mere scrap of paper which 
contains nothing more than a banker’s false promise 
to pay {1 on demand—which he never does, and 
cannot do. 

The shortage of money in India is also to blame 
for the illiteracy of the people. And what kind of 
education can be expected when the pay of the 
primary school teacher in Bengal (according to the 
official Hartog report) is only twelve shillings and 
sixpence per month. The children who do attend 
these schools for a year or two soon forget all they 
ever learned ; but, until more money is found and 
better teachers are available, ignorance with its 
accompanying evils will prevail, and India will 
remain what she is—a land of waste and want for 
the many. 

It is the same in the medical field. The shortage 
of doctors and medicine is due to the shortage of 
money, as is clearly seen from the Report of the 
Medical Research Council, quoted by the Royal 
Agricultural Commission of which the present 
Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, was chairman : 


‘ This All-India Conference of Medical Research 
Workers believes that the average number of 
deaths resulting every year from preventable 
disease is about five or six millions, and that the 
percentage of infants born in India who reach 
a wage earning age is about fifty, whereas it is 
quite possible to raise this percentage to eighty 
or ninety. This conference believes that these 
estimates are understatements rather than 
exaggerations, but allowing for the greatest 
possible margin of error, it is absolutely certain 
that the wastage of life and efficiency which 
results from preventable disease costs India 
several hundreds of crores (several hundreds of 
millions sterling) each year. This conference 
believes that it is possible to prevent a great pro- 
portion of this waste at a cost which is small in 
comparison with the expenditure. This conference 
believes that the greatest cause of poverty and. 
financial stringency in India is loss of efficiency 
resulting from preventable disease: and, there- 
fore, considers that lack of funds, far from being 
a reason for postponing the enquiry, is a strong 
reason for immediate investigation of the 
question.’ 


Five or six millions of lives and many millions 
sterling sacrificed every year to the goddess of 
Financial Stringency is a big price to pay for 
stagnation ; and it is the business of Christianity in 
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action to save the lives, and to help in finding the 
money without which India cannot rise spiritually, 
economically, or politically, or apply her ten 
talents to her own or to world uplift. 

Kagawa says rightly that the gospel should be 
linked to every branch of life ; for if God is to be 
All in All He must be in finance and economics 
and politics ; and it is because He is not given His 
due place in all these fields that the world is in so 
sorry a mess to-day. On the other hand, the London 
Times, which represents the more conservative 
side of life, thinks that Christianity should remain 
out of action in all but the spiritual field. In a 
leading article on the Oxford Conference, in its 
issue of 2nd August, it writes : 


‘From the outset the Conference suffered from 
attempting an impossibly wide programme. In 
something less than a fortnight about 800 
members, speaking a variety of tongues, set 
themselves not merely to discuss, but to reach, 
united conclusions about social and national life, 
the economic order, international affairs, the 
Christian ethic in regard to war, and education. 
To a considerable extent a World Conference of 
Christians might have been better employed in 
pondering specifically religious subjects, instead 
of devoting much of its time to political and 
economic issues. One of the principal tasks, for 
instance, undertaken by the Conference was to 
draft and adopt a report on the economic order 
of society. It was noticed that this report 
“ discusses only the shortcomings of the so-called 
capitalist countries of the world” and that while 
it condemns, in language of the type with which 
we are familiar in this country, the shortcomings 
of the existing economic system, it has no 
alternative scheme to offer.’ 


The Press is perhaps the most powerful pulpit 
of the day, but its teaching, like that of the clergy, 
is not always that of the Sermon on the Mount. 
Christianity in action ought to have its great penny 
‘Daily to put the non-christian press out of action. 
Shares of a few shillings per head of its members 
and adherents might suffice to buy up the best of 
the Dailies, which might then preach Christianity 
in action in all branches of national and international 
life. The Dean of St. Paul’s statement that the 
direct application of the principles of the Sermon on 
the Mount to the world of to-day would mean ‘ the 
sudden death of civilized society’ should not go 
unchallenged. Is it not rather that civilized society 
is dying to-day because the principles of the Sermon 
on the Mount are not applied? Mr. Gandhi is a 
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firm believer in the teaching of the Sermon on the 
Mount, and would like to have an economic system 
based thereon. Mr. Gandhi is ready to take the 
plunge : is the Dean going to stand trembling on the 
brink? The challenge of The Times that the 
Oxford Conference should offer an alternative to 
the existing economic order should be accepted. 
For, a social order which divides man from man, 
and under which ‘ some drink life’s rue and some 
its wine’ and leaves the balance unadjusted, is 
far from perfect; and gives plenty of scope for 
Christianity in action. The Dean evidently fears 
that if the existing system goes civilization will go 
with it; but progress implies change. ‘That 
which thou sowest is not quickened except it die,’ 
and what if a more abundant life should spring 
from the dying seed ? 

In this time of violence, and in the passing of the 
glittering gold standard of the West, and the coming 
of the man standard of the East as set by the 
Sermon on the Mount, do we not see the exposition 
of the eighteenth chapter of the Book of Revelation 
which foretells the downfall of modern Babylon and 
the existing mercantile system with its traffic in 
‘ souls of men.’ And do we not hear ‘ another voice 
from heaven, saying, Come out of her, my people, | 
that ye be not partakers of her sins, and that ye 
receive not of her plagues.’ 

The fatal flaw in the existing economic system is 
that it inclines men to worship Mammon the 
goddess of riches, rather than God the Creator of ~ 
ali good life. Writing seventy-five years ago, when 
money had not the power which it has to-day 
over the souls and bodies of men, Ruskin said : 


‘ The attraction of riches is already too strong, 
as their authority is already too weighty, for the 
reason of mankind. I said in my last paper that 
nothing in history had ever been so disgraceful 
to human intellect as the acceptance among us 
of the common doctrines of political economy as 
a science. I have many grounds for saying this, 
but one of the chief may be given in a few words. 
I know no previous instance in history of a 
nation’s establishing a systematic disobedience 
to the first principles of its professed religion. 
The writings which we (verbally) esteem as 
divine, not only denounce the love of money as 
the source of all evil, and as an idolatry abhorred 
of the Deity, but declare mammon service to be 
the accurate and irreconcilable opposite of 
God’s service; and, whenever they speak of 
riches absolute, and poverty absolute, declare 
woe to the rich, and blessing to the poor. Where- 
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upon we forthwith investigate a science of 
becoming rich, as the shortest road to national 
prosperity.’ 


In acquiescing in, and living by, the existing 
economic system, the Church acquiesces in the 
worship of Mammon, which is the absolute and 
irreconcilable opposite of the worship of God. 
The system must, therefore, be recast into the 
shape divine, and the recasting should be done by 
Christianity in action. 

When Ruskin wrote in capital letters ‘ There is 
no wealth but life’ he uttered the greatest of 
economic truths; for money has no value unless 
it can be converted into food, and food has no 
value until eaten and converted into flesh and blood 
or life. Adam Smith taught the same truth in the 
first words of The Wealth of Nations when he wrote 
‘The annual labour of every nation is the fund 
which supplies it with all the necessaries and 
conveniences of life.’ Labour is life in action, and 
upon the quality of the life depends the quality of 
the man and the nation and the world. And as ‘ an 
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honest man’s the noblest work of God,’ so also is he 
the most valuable coin of the realm, and the only 
sound base of bank credit which is only paperized 
honesty or faith. The bank provides the paper, 
the man provides the honesty and the labour which 
make the paper good by turning it into the neces- 
saries and conveniences of life. And it is the 
business of Christianity in action to mint these 
valuable coins, and to destroy whatever interferes 
with the minting. 

The existing competitive order, with its dividends 
in money rather than in life, must give place to 
something better ‘that to perfection’s sacred 
height we nearer still may rise.’ And that some- 
thing will be neither Communism nor Socialism nor 
Fascism nor Nazism, but a co-operative order of 
society whose guiding principle will be a more 
abundant life for the many, rather than more 
abundant money for the few, and in which the many 
will be ONE. ‘I in them, and thou in me, that they 
may be made perfect in one; and that the world 
may know that thou hast sent me, and hast loved 
them, as thou hast loved me.’ 


OS re 


Contributions and Comments. 


East, North, South, West. 


“On the east were three gates; and on the north 
three gates ; and on the south three gates ; and on 
the west three gates.’ So does the Seer in Rev 218 
distribute the twelve gates among the four sides of 
the Holy City. Why the order E NS W? Is it 
deliberate ? Every commentator points out that 
in Ezk 48%!“ where the prophet apportions the 
gates among the sides of his city the order is 
N ES W, and that in Nu 2 where instructions are 
given as to the way in which the tribes are to 
encamp the order is ES WN. Some of the com- 
mentators add that in chs. 34-36 of 1 Enoch we have 
the order N WSE. In these three passages the four 
sides of the square follow a regular, orderly sequence. 
In Rev 2178, on the other hand, the four sides do 
not follow each other in regular order: the arrange- 
ment is irregular and unexpected. Is there any 


_ explanation ? 


Swete after giving the order in Nu 2 and in Ezk 48 
observes that John’s order ‘not only differs from 
both, but suggests that the Seer after surveying the 
east and north walls returns to his starting place 


in order to examine those on the south and west.’ 
“It is difficult,’ he adds, ‘ to understand the purpose 
of this change, yet it seems to be deliberate.’ 

Archdeacon Charles in the course of a long note 
on 2119-20 which he seems to me to make unneces- 
sarily complicated by the introduction of much that 
has no bearing on the conclusion ultimately reached, 
says: ‘We are tempted to ask why does the angel 
adopt an apparently capricious order and measure 
the sides of the Holy City E. N.S. W.? I know of 
no certain explanation.’ 

In Lohmeyer’s note on 21 we read: ‘Die 
merkwiirdige Folge in 13 von Osten, Stiden, Norden, 
Westen ist nicht sicher zu erkliren.’ Notice the 
order. It is the only one mentioned in the note. 
He has the usual order in his text, but makes no 
reference to it in his note. The order ES N Wis 
found in one cursive only, written in the sixteenth 
century. Lohmeyer suggests that the plan of 
Babylon may explain this order in the cursive. 
But it seems a very long way to go for an explana- 
tion. Why should John in his description of the 
New Jerusalem be influenced by the geography of 
Babylon of all places ? 
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Now all that I am concerned to point out in this 
note is that in Ezk 421649 we have the very order 
of Rev 2118. In this passage in Ezekiel when the 
angel has measured the inner house of the Temple 
he proceeds to measure the whole enclosure. First 
he measures the east side, then the north side, then 
the south side, then the west side. Here surely we 
are to find the explanation of the order in Rev 21%. 
No commentary that I have been able to consult 
(either on Ezekiel or on the Apocalypse) makes any 
mention of the correspondence between the order in 
Ezk 4216-19 and that of Rev 21%. 

It is an interesting fact that in Ezk 4236-19 
the LXX departs from the order of the Hebrew, 
having the four sides in the regular sequence 
ENWS. This is obviously an attempt to improve 
upon the order of the Hebrew. 

Why Ezekiel adopts this strange order in 423439 
when he has the sides of the city in proper Sequence 
in 48*!-%4 I cannot imagine. Inasmuch as the angel 
emerges by the eastern gate he naturally measures 
the east side first. But why does he not go round 
the remaining sides in order? And why does John 
select the order of Ezk 42 and not that of Ezk 48? 
His choice is particularly strange inasmuch as in 
2118 he is giving the positions of the gates—the very 
thing Ezekiel is doing in ch. 48. It would appear 
that while he was reproducing the arrangement of 
the gates from Ezk 48%!-* his mind was influenced 
by a recollection of the order of the measuring of 
the sides of the Temple in 421*-19. 


J. Hucu MIcHAEL. 
Emmanuel College, Toronto. ® 
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She Parable of the Pearl Werchant : 
AWtatthew rit. 45, 46. 


Tuts parable is generally paired with that of the 
Hidden Treasure, in disregard of the fact that if 
they were a true pair we should expect, ‘ The King- 
dom of heaven is like unto a pearl of great price,’ 
where we have ‘ . . . is like unto a man that is a 
merchant.’ 

The usual interpretation implies (1) that our Lord 
was speaking inaccurately, or (2) that He was 
incorrectly reported. (2) is the more likely; but 
an alternative is to couple the parable with the 
one that follows—the Drag-net. In the latter, the 
Kingdom gathers both good and bad, and the bad 
is cast away. In the former, ‘ goodly pearls’ are 
sought (and found), but they are sacrificed for the 
sake of the ‘ pearl of great price.’ This suggests 
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that in the Kingdom the good is not allowed to 
become the enemy of the best. ‘ Time makes ancient 
good uncouth.’ But ‘ the best,’ for the purpose of 
this parable, is not the Kingdom ; it is the ultimate 
good which the Kingdom discovers in its eager quest. 

Thus interpreted the parable links together the 
present and future aspects of the Kingdom, gives 
it a progressive content, and shows it to be active, 
questing, adventurous in spirit. The succeeding 
parable illustrates the risk which always attends 
such a spirit—bad as well as good may be gathered 
—and indicates the swift discernment with which 
the bad is to be cast away (vv.*95° are almost 
certainly a gloss; in the parable itself there is no 


delay). 
‘The kingdom of heaven is like unto a man that 
is a merchant seeking .. .” If T. W. Manson (The 


Teaching of Jesus, ch. 7) is right in equating the 
Kingdom of God with the Son of Man, the parable 
becomes the more significant. In any case, it seems 
a possible and suggestive interpretation, and avoids 
the necessity of doing violence to the form in which 
the parable is recorded. 


HERBERT S. HAYMAN. 
Hertford. 
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‘Unti? ShifoB come’ 
(Genesis xfir. 10). 


Apart from the central difficulty about the word — 


‘Shiloh’ there are two puzzling features in this 
prophecy: (1) It seems to imply that Judah took 
the lead from the beginning; (2) that this pre- 
eminence will cease when the Messiah comes. 

Is not the first step towards a solution of the 
difficulty a simple departure from the traditional 
punctuation ? thus: 


The Sceptre shall not depart from Judah: 

And the Lawgiver between his feet zs for ever ; 
For Shiloh shall come : 

And to him shall the obedience of the peoples be. 


‘For ever’ thus gives a natural parallel with 
‘ shall not depart.’ Shiloh may then be interpreted 
(first) in its natural sense as the place, used as a 
symbol of the sanctuary of the ark. Since this 
has come to Judah, and the Shekinah has said, 
‘This is my rest for ever: Here will I dwell for I 
have a delight therein,’ the tribes will naturally 
go up thither and to him shall the obedience of 
the peoples be. 

One naturally recalls the 7Y °38 of Is 9°, and even 
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_ the LXX reading, ‘I will bring.’ Possibly Jeremiah 


also had the prophecy in mind when he bade the 
men of Jerusalem, ‘Go now unto my place which 


was in Shiloh.’ 


_ the Hodgkins. 
_ Jonathan Backhouse Hodgkin and his wife, 


‘For Shiloh shall go’ (like the sun setting) is 


Entre 


Henry T. Hodgkin. 

The biography of Henry T. Hodgkin has been 
written, and written finely, by Dr. H. G. Wood 
(S.C.M.; 5s. net). Not the lack but rather the 
wealth of material at his disposal has been Dr. 


_ Wood’s difficulty. But crowded though it was 
| with work, Henry Hodgkin’s history was the least 


of him. It is the man himself—his spiritual life— 


_ that makes the deep impression. 


But to get the background right let us recapitulate 


briefly the outstanding events in his crowded 
life. 


Henry T. Hodgkin was born in Darlington. 


_ He came of Quaker stock on both sides, for his 
_ mother was a Pease and his father was descended 


from two notable families—the Backhouses and 
Henry was the second child of 


Mary Anna Pease. Even as a little boy he was 


trained to endure discomfort, and his old governess 
_ tells some revealing stories such as that the little 
| boy had to sit always with his back to the horses. 
| She was never allowed to give him her place. ‘He 


was told that he must conquer the fear of sickness, 
for as a man he would often have to take a back 
seat.’ As early as his second year at Leighton 
Park School we find him writing, ‘My main wish 
for life, as it always has been and still is, is to devote 
the best of my life to service of Him to whom I 
owe everything.’ His mind had already turned to 
medicine as he believed that on the mission field 
that would be the training that would be most 
useful. At Cambridge he took an active part in the 
Student Movement. In May 1904 he and his newly 
married wife offered for work in China with the 
‘Friends’ Foreign Missionary Association.’ He 


had to furnish persons willing to testify to his 


fitness. One of these was Rendel Harris who 


- answered the questions put to him in his own 
_ delightful fashion. In reply to ‘ What is your opinion 


of his Christian character?’ Dr. Rendel Harris 


> 
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just possible and gives simple sense corresponding 

with ‘not depart.’ The jingling rhyme yabho’, 

Shiloh, followed by ve lo taking up the first Lo, 

rather helps the effect. W. A. WorDswortTu. 
Hindhead, Surrey. 


(lous. 


said, ‘He is a precious plant of the Heavenly 
Kingdom’ ; and to another question he replied, ‘I 
think he is thoroughly devoted to Christ, alive to 
the exigencies of the time, and willing either for 
work or sacrifice.’ And at the end of all the 
replies he put a postscript. ‘I love him much.’ 

In the beginning of 1905 Henry Hodgkin began 
his first term of work in China, and we find him 
early stressing the need to*make the Chinese feel 
that the work is theirs. The right method of 
approach he describes tentatively : 

‘ By asking students and educated men to my 
own house and exchanging visits with them, I 
would hope to become so intimately acquainted 
with them that we could thoroughly discuss to- 
gether the deepest problems of life, and so to gather 
around myself a group of men who would be in the 
truest sense my personal friends, and whose life 
would be influenced by contact with our home life. 
It seems to me that the crown of one’s work would 
be in just this particular thing, and that methods 
of work must be judged entirely by their success 
or failure in bringing me into this close personal 
relationship with Chinese students.’ 

In 1910 he came back to London to act as Secre- 
tary to the‘ Friends’ Foreign Missionary Association,’ 
and this took most of his energies for the next ten 
years. These years were spent not only, however, in 
organizing work but in travel, so that he might 
acquaint himself with the different mission fields. 
Then there followed the War years and the founding 
of the Fellowship of Reconciliation. Henry Hodgkin 
was a pacifist, but not perhaps as thoroughgoing 
as some of the other members of the F.O.R., and 
he held himself aloof from the ‘stop the War’ cam- 
paign. He urged that even if war was more honour- 
able than neutrality for Great Britain in 1914, 
this presumed better alternative was so wrong in 
itself that the search for a more Christian way was 
laid upon us as a people. 

In the spring of 1920 Henry Hodgkin gave up his 
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administrative work and he and his wife laid 
before the yearly meeting their concern to pay an 
extended visit to China to commend to the Chinese 
people the interpretation of the Christian gospel 
which had been tried in the furnace of war. 
Five years followed as secretary of the newly 
formed National Christian Council of China—and 
then a too brief period as Principal of Pendle Hill— 
a training college of the Friends in the U.S.A. 
He died in March 1933. 

Henry Hodgkin impressed every one. In every 
way he was big—his physical appearance command- 
ing, mind brilliant, his outlook wide and generous. 
There was a steadfast assurance about his spiritual 
life. After his death his secretary said, ‘The thought 
of him gives us all confidence.’ 


Advent. 


In The Strength of My Life (S.C.M.; 2s. 6d. net), 
Miss B. D. Muir has prepared a helpful little 
guide to prayer for older children. Miss Muir 
knows their difficulties in concentrating, and so 
opposite each prayer are ‘Thoughts for our own 
minds before we speak to God.’ 

The thoughts for the Advent Prayer are: 

‘Advent means “coming.” The four weeks 
before Christmas are a good time to prepare our- 
selves to take a part in the festival, at which we 
remember the first coming of the Lord Jesus, that 
little Baby laid in a manger for a cot, because there 
was no room for Him in the inn. 

‘ Let us prepare a place for Him in our hearts and 
lives. We must not shut Him out.’ 

Of the prayers, the Bishop of Bristol says in his 
Introduction, ‘ They are prayers which the children 
can really pray, not merely say.’ Here is the one 
for Advent : 


©O Lord, we would have Thee in our hearts 
and homes and about our pathway all through 
our lives. 

‘Grant we may not drive Thee from us by 
our coldness of heart or lack of love for Thy 
other children. 

‘Help us to prepare ourselves daily to 
welcome Thee anew this Christmas, and grant 
that throughout our lives we may live so 
close to Thee that at the Last Great Day we 
may see Thee as Thou art. AMEN.’ 


Christian Courtesy. 

Mr. E. B. Waggett, in the Church Times for 
November 12th, says of Dick Sheppard, that as a 
boy of twelve he was already a young saint: 
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‘Lawrie, as we then called him, was not merely — | 
“ unspotted. from the world,” but had in complete — 
degree the positive quality of Christian courtesy. — 
It was natural to the boy on every occasion to ; 
think “of the other fellow first.” That in later — 
life he developed dynamic powers in an extra- % 
ordinary degree is common knowledge ; where his i 
judgment is in question only the history of future 
years can decide.’ 


A Religious Evening. 


Samuel Pepys, listener (otherwise R. M. Free- 
man), writes in the Radio Times for October 15th: 
‘This is the 1st Lord’s Day for a great while 
whereon I have skipt both morning church (by 
attendance) and evening church (by Wireless); 
having made it my rule to be allways at least a 
oncer, and, when possible, a twicer. But on this © 
particular day, some twekes of the sciatique did 
intimidate me from venturing abroad in the — 
morning ; while in the evening, just as I was : 
searching the Radio Times for the church whose 
service promist to like me best, who shd call in i 
but Mr. Wix for a pipe and a chatt, and I cd not — 
civilly disappoint him therein. However, being 
not unmindfull of the Day, I was studious presently _ 
to divert our discourse from secular to =) i 
matters, in particular pulpiteering matters, and the — 
sorry stuff that do often pass for sermouns nowadays, 
old Blick’s and others ? Soe we had not a wholly 
irreligious evening after all.’ z 


. 
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The Gates of New Life. : 

Just as this magazine was going to press we © 
received a volume of sermons by the Reverend ~ 
James S. Stewart, B.D., of North Morningside ~ 
Church, Edinburgh. In the meantime let us say — 
that there is a warm evangelic quality in these 
sermons, and there is evidence of very wide read- 
ing. The volume, with the title The Gates of New 
Life, is one of Messrs. T. & T. Clark’s ‘Scholar as 
Preacher’ Series (7s. net). It will make him ~ 
more widely known as a preacher: he is already — 
known as a scholar. This is a volume of such © 
sermons as come only infrequently into our hands — 
and we would suggest that it should be on the list — 
of books to be procured this Christmas. 
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